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THE LIBERTY BELL. 


BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


Tue Liserty Bett — The Liberty Bell, 
The tocsin of Freedom and Slavery’s knell, 
That a whole long year has idle hung, 
Again is wagging its clamorous tongue ! 

As it merrily swings, 

Its notes it flings 


1 
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On the dreamy ear of planters and kings, 
And it gives them a token, 


Of manacles broken ;— 


And all that the prophets of Freedom have 


spoken. 
With tongues of flame, 
(Like those which came 
On the men who first spoke in the Saviour’s 
name, ) 
Comes over their soul 
As death-bells knowl, 
Or the wheels of coming thunder roll! 
Our Liberty Bell — 
They know it well, 


The tocsin of Freedom and Slavery’s knell! 


Our Liberty Bell! let its startling tone 

Abroad o’er a slavish land be thrown ! 

Nay, on the wings of the North-East wind, 

Let it reach the isles of the Western Ind — 
Those isles of the sun 


Where the work is done 
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That, here at the North, is but just begun. 
Let the Bell be swung, 
Till old and young, 

That dwell New England’s hills among, 
Shall wake at the peal, 
And, with holy zeal, 

Beside their mountain altars kneel, 
And pray that the yoke 
From the necks may be broke 

Of the millions who feel the “ continual stroke” 
Of the despot’s rod ; 
And that Earth’s green sod 


No more by the foot of a slave may be trod. 


Let the Liberty Bell ring out — ring out ! 
And let freemen reply with a thundering shout, 
That the gory scourges and clanking chains, 
That blast the beauty of Southern plains, 


Shall be stamped in the dust ;— 


And that thrice-gorged Lust, 
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That gloats on his helpless bond-slave’s bust, 
Ere long shall see 
That slave set free, 
And joining in Liberty’s Jubilee. 
That Jubilee song ! 
* O Lord, how long” 
Must the world yet wait for that Jubilee song ? 
Yet, come it must ; 
Jehovah is just, 
And his Truth and his Spirit we cheerfully trust. 
That truth to tell 
Comes the Liberty Bell, 
And that spirit shall make it strike Slavery’s 
knell. 





Our Liberty Bell! let its solemn chime 
Fall on the ear of hoary Time, 

As onward — onward to its goal 

He sees the chariot of Liberty roll ; 
While; with shout and song, 


The swelling throng 
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Of the friends of the bondman urge it along. 


Let the same chime fall 
On the ears of all, 
Who tread on the neck of the negro thrall, 
Till they start from the ground, 
As they will at the sound 
When the trumpets of angels are pealing around. 
And the murdered slave 
Comes forth from his grave, 
And smiles at the flash of th’ Avenger’s glaive, 
And the world shall accord 
In the righteous award 
To both tyrant and slave, in that day of the 
Lord. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


Wuat have women to do with the abolition 
of Slavery ? what can they do? What is the 
use of women’s meddling with it? Let them 
mind their own affairs, they only make men 
angry, they do no good. Let women work in 
their own sphere, &c. &c. Every one knows, 
as soon as these questions are asked, the whole 
catechism to which they belong, and the whole 
list of stereotyped answers, which the sticklers 
for the prerogative of men are ready to give. 
Much has been said on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and perhaps argument has done all that it 
can do for the right, as well as for the wrong 
side of it. To those who are willing to reason, 


it has been proved, that men and women have 
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equal duties upon all moral questions, and that 
these duties, on both sides, are limited only by 


their powers. 


With regard to the abolition of slavery, how- 


ever, I would ask if there is not a greater claim, 
a higher call upon women for exertion, than 
even upon men ? 

Is it not natural and right that women should 
feel most for the sufferings and degradation of 
their own sex? And are not women the great- 
est sufferers from slavery ? 

The physical strength of a man, even when 
he is a slave, inspires a degree of fear and 
respect, even from his master, which is some 
little protection — not so with the poor woman, 
Weak and trembling, she stands before her 
tyrant, utterly defenceless, entirely subjected to 
his power, crushed soul and body, the willing or 
the unwilling victim of his brutal will. Doubt- 
less the men in slavery suffer much, but what 


pure mind would not prefer the hard work, the 
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cruel lashes, all that a man can endure, to the 
hideous catalogue of miseries, to which the fe- 


male slaves are often doomed? At times it 







seems to me as if the condition of the men was 


freedom and joy, compared to that of the poor, 





wretched, helpless women. The moral corrup- 





tion, which grows out of this degradation of 





women, spreads far and wide, and all around 





breathe a tainted atmosphere; and the pale, 





sensitive, fine lady of the South, knows this too 






well. 


And cannot women do something for their 





suffering sisters? Yes; they can send in their 





names by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 





to those places where men meet to make good 





laws and unmake bad ones, in humble petition 





for mercy and justice. Every woman’s name 









counts one; let it go to add to the weight and 


eloquence of the general prayer for the libera- 


tion of women from the vilest bondage. 


When such petitions were sent in to the En- 
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glish parliament, there was no one to utter the 
vulgar things which American gentlemen have 
said upon this subject, but on the contrary, they 
said — ** Here are the names of our mothers, 
our sisters, our wives — now we must yield.” 

Women have a right to be heard, for they are 
all sufferers. Let no woman set herself apart, 
and say she has nothing to do with the corrup- 
tion of woman at the South; it is not so. She 
has much to do with it: directly or indirectly, it 
touches her; and if not, are they not Christians ? 
and will they not one day be called upon to say 
what they have done for the least of these, the 
brethren of the Saviour of men? What will 
they answer at that day ? 

It is hardly extravagant to say, that the wo- 
men of the free states could abolish slavery in 
this country merely by using their right of pe- 
tition. 

Let no one say that women are incapable of 


judging of this question because they are not 
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politicians. 








They are on this very account 
more able to judge of it, for they regard it only 
in its true light, as a question of right or wrong. 
Being neither money-makers nor law-makers, 
they are more likely to look at it with the clear 
eye of justice, truth, and purity. Yes; woman’s 
faith, and woman’s courage, and woman’s love 
might break the fetters of the slave. Every 
woman can deserve the blessed words of Jesus — 


“She hath done what she could,” she can ever 





stand ready to enter her solemn, her fearless 
protest against sin, and she can learn to under- 
stand, and feel, and reason, for human rights. 
Is there any one who is honestly convinced she 
can do no good to the slaves by any positive 
act — I would say to her, ‘* You can remember 


them, you can pray for them. If you area 





happy mother, when your children are gathered 
around you in the security of love and freedom, 
then you can think of the mother of slaves, 


who never sees her children all together without 
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fearing that it may be the last time, who sees 
ever the vultures hovering over her dear little 
ones. If you are a happy wife, enter, if you 
can, into the feelings of her who hears the sound 
of the voice of the auctioneer over her or her 
husband’s head, and knows that they are to part, 
you can try to feel the sword of separation that 
enters their hearts when their master receives 
the price of innocent blood, and she and he are 
left desolate. 

If you say —‘* Why should I make myself 
so unhappy for nothing ? I cannot relieve these 
sufferers,’— I answer, Suppose you were a 
prisoner for life, and never looked for the light 
of hope to enter your dungeon, would it not be 
some comfort to you to know that there was 
even one human heart that pitied you, that 
longed to release you, that the invisible but all- 
embracing arms of a heavenly compassion were 
around you and would, if it could, comfort and 


sustain you in your loneliness and sorrow, and 
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that while your withered heart had almost lost 
its faith in God, and could not even pray, that 
this heart often turned from its own full cup of 
joy, to think of you and pray the God of mercy 
for your deliverance? Oh yes; there would be 
a divine blessing to you in the knowledge of this 
pitying love hovering over you — and we know 
not the mysterious efficacy of such prayers, of 
such holy desires. 

The abolition of slavery is indeed women’s 
work. As imitators of him who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, we are called 
to it. Let neither fathers, nor brothers, nor 
husbands, nor false or weak friends keep us 
back from it. Let us imitate those holy women, 
who heeded not the angry multitude, nor their 
infuriated cries of “ crucify him, crucify him,” 
but fearlessly followed him, who was to suffer an 
ignominious death, to his cross, despising the 
shame, knowing that though hated and reviled 


of men, he was the Son of God. 
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A FACT AND A REFLECTION. 


BY SUSAN CABOT. 


Tue following short anecdote may suggest to 
others, as it has done to myself, a long sermon. 
I relate it simply as I heard it from a friend, 
who knew it to be true. We had been discuss- 
ing the subject of abolition, he differing from 
me in supposing that the abolitionists were ad- 
vancing the cause of emancipation. He, how- 
ever, in the midst of our warm discussion, could 
not forbear, as he reverted to what he himself 
had witnessed, relating the following anec- 
dote, which occurred to him from the sympathy 
excited in him by the pain I had showed at the 
sufferings of the slaves, and the terrible injustice 
of their relation to their masters. He said, 


while I was in the South, I knew of a woman, 
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who, becoming vexed with her slave, struck her 


in the face; it so happened that the blow came 


upon her mouth, and with such force, as to 


knock out some of her front teeth. This blow 
caused her, who inflicted it, a wound upon the 
hand, that produced the lockjaw of which she 
died. 

Now we are disposed to ask, what must have 
been in her soul, when she found that this act 
was to send her thus uncalled into the presence 
of her Judge. Did she then feel that she was 
the child of God, and that her slave was not. 
Did she in her visions on her last bed think she 
heard those encouraging words, “ well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” Did she then 
think that her white skin would answer for a 
wedding garment, that should make her welcome 
to sit down with Him who came to save those 


that were lost! 
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UNION 





OF THE OLD AND THE 
NEW WORLD 





BY JOHN BOWRING,. 


Tue mighty majesty of steam, 
O’er waters and o’er winds supreme, 
Hath mastered the Atlantic main; 
From shore to shore, we speak — we hear — 
And hemisphere to hemisphere 


Echoes in swift response again. 


Look! for heaven’s golden bow, new-strung, 
Is on the old Ben-Nevis hung ; — 

Yet ere that bow shall be outspread 
Into the “ full-orbed shield” * your eye 
May watch it in Columbia’s sky, 


O’er Allegany’s distant head. 





* Ossian. 
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Blest thought! between the ebb and flow 


Of one fleet moon we come and go 

From world to world. Remotest lands 
Towards union and communion tend ; — 
And shall not closer concord blend 


Our words and works and hearts and hands ? 


An Iris-bow shall arch the sea 

Where angels shall glide smilingly, 
Heralds of truth and love and light, 

Across the deep. In dream serene, 

As by the ancient patriarch seen, 


Ascending and descending bright.* 


Yes! in one glorious league combined, 
The great confederacy of mind 
Shall from the oppressor save the opprest ; 
Man be redeemed — and liberty 
The inheritance of nations be, 


And every, every wrong redressed. 


London, 
26 September, 1841. 


* Genesis xxviii. 12. 
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VIRGINIA. 


BY WILLIAM ADAM. 


Savery, in the French colonies, is approach- 
ing a consummation devoutly to be wished, and 
the following case, which was adjudicated on 
appeal in the Court of Cassation at Paris, on the 
Ist of March, 1841, affords an illustration both 
of the reasonings which are still employed by 
its advocates, and of the powerful influences 
which are arrayed against it. 

Virginia was a slave in the service of Madame 
de Bellecourt, an inhabitant of the island of 
Guadaloupe, who by her will, dated 16th April, 
1822, bequeathed liberty to Virginia and four other 


slaves, whom she thus sought to recompense for 


their zeal and fidelity. Virginia had afterwards 


two children, Amelia and Simon, born, one 
2 
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in 1826, and the other in 1829, and Madame 
de Bellecourt died in 1832, without having 
made any change in the dispositions of her will, 
and without having given any intimation of her 
intentions regarding the two children. 

The legal effect of this bequest was to entitle 
Virginia to her liberty at the period of her 
mistress’s decease, but she does not appear to 
have obtained it until the 18th of February, 
1834, when she was declared free by an official 
act of the Governor of the island. The heirs 
of her mistress, however, refused to liberate her 
children who were then, the one eight years, 
and the other four years and a half old, and 
she accordingly took legal steps, calling upon 
them to show cause why her children should 
not be judicially declared free and absolved 
from all servitude and slavery, and requiring 


that the necessary official formalities should be 


attended to, in order to obtain for them their pa- 


tent of liberty. An unfavorable decision was 
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pronounced by the primary Court of Point a 


Pitre, and subsequently by the Royal Court of 


Guadaloupe. ‘The decree pronounced by the 
latter Court, and the counter-decree by the Court 
of Cassation, will be rendered more intelligible 
by previously quoting Article 47th of the edict 
of March, 1685, belonging to the Code Noir, of 
which, in its application to the present case, the 


most opposite interpretations are given by the 














two Courts. 

** Art. 47. Husband and wife and their child- 
ren under age shall not be held and sold sepa- 
rately, if they are under the power of the same 
owner. We declare null and void the purchases 
and sales that may be made of them; and we 
will also that this rule should apply to voluntary 
alienations under the penalty, to be inflicted on 
those who make such alienations, of being. de- 
prived of that slave or of those slaves whom 
they may have kept, and who shall be adjudged 
to the purchasers without their being required 


to make any addition to the price.” 
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The obvious purpose of this provision of the 
Black Code was, even under the operation of an 
unnatural and anti-social system, to recognise, 
however imperfectly, the natural and _ social 
rights of husband and wife, parent and child. 
The following is the reasoning by which the 
Royal Court of Guadaloupe escapes from this 
recognition. 

“ Considering that gifts, (les liberalités,) can- 
not be extended by means of interpretations 
founded on analogies beyond the defined pur- 
pose of the donor: 

*“‘ Considering that Madame de Bellecourt had 
no intention to grant liberty except to the said 


Virginia, and that she persisted in this intention 


to the time of her death, since she did not grant 


the same favor to the two children of Virginia, 
which she could have done in her codicil of 
1832, a period subsequent to the birth of the 


children: 


“Considering that the donee cannot derive 
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his right except from the will, and that Virginia 
cannot find there the enfranchisement of her 
children, who, born in slavery, cannot escape 
from it except by a will as clearly expressed as 
that which bestowed on her personally the ben- 
efit of liberty : 

‘* Considering that article 47th of the edict of 
1685 includes a penalty for cases expressly de- 
scribed, and that penalties are never extended 
beyond their object by means of inferences, so 
that the will of the legislator remains fixed and 
definite : 

‘“‘ Considering that the testator who grants 
liberty to one of his slaves does not make the 
alienation of which Article 47th speaks, which 
supposes the transmission of a thing to a third 
party, since the slave who receives his liberty 
is at the same time the legacy and the legatee, 
so that the delivery is made of itself from the 
very nature of the legacy: 


* Considering that the freedom given by a 
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master to his slave strengthens the bonds of 
attachment, which already existed between 
them, and leads the enfranchised slave to remain 
near his children, in order to make them useful 
to his former master and to inculcate on them 
the principles of fidelity and devotion which 
have procured him his liberty, so that in this 
manner that liberty, far from causing a separa- 
tion, produces a nearer approximation : 

** Considering that the alleged necessity im- 
posed on the master of including in a testamen- 
tary gift all the children born, and to be born 
of the slave, whose services he wished to re- 
compense by the gift of liberty, would paralyze 


all the generous sentiments of masters, by ex- 


posing them to the danger of finding their cer- 


tain ruin in a particular act of beneficence, and 
that this necessity, far from being useful to the 
progress of enfranchisement, would on the con- 
trary obstruct it at its source : 


“Considering that article 1018 of the Civil 
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Code * is altogether inapplicable, since it treats 


of accessaries without which the thing be- 






queathed cannot have an existence useful to the 






legatee ; that nothing in the colonial system pre- 







vents the simultaneous existence of a free 









mother with children born in slavery ; that this 


state of things is very common, and flows from 






the impossibility, under which the master is 






placed, of extending his liberality beyond cer- 






tain limits without ruining himself and injuring 













his creditors: Therefore,” &c. 

Virginia, undismayed by defeat, appealed the 
case to the Court of Cassation, which after re- 
ceiving a report from M. Berenger on the facts, 
and hearing an able argument by M. Gatine and 
the Procureur General, M. Dupin pronounced 


the following decree. 


*In the proceedings from which this account is 
taken, Article 1018 of the Civil Code is not quoted in 


full, and I have not the means of referring to it. 
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“ Keeping in view Article 47th of the edict 
of March, 1685: 

“ Seeing that the favor, with which the liberty 
of man is regarded, requires that the law, which 
directly or indirectly has for its object to ex- 
tend that liberty, ought to be interpreted in the 
widest sense : 

“Seeing that Article 47th of the edict of 
1685, which prohibits the possession and sale, 
separate from the husband, of the wife and of 
the children under age, when they are under the 
power of the same master, is a law of humani- 
ty, conformed to natural right, which requires 
that children should not be deprived of the care 
of their parents, so long as the tenderness of 
their age renders it necessary to them : 

‘Seeing that the separation which the legis- 
lator intended to prohibit would be as complete, 


and consequently as fatal to children under age, 


and would as much oppose the rights of hu- 


manity and the principles of natural law, if it 
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occurred as a consequence of the enfranchise- 
ment of the mother, as of her purchase or sale: 

“ Seeing, therefore, that the prohibition, con- 
tained in Article 47th of the edict of 1685, must 
apply to the one as well as to the other case : 

“‘ Whence it follows, that the Royal Court of 
Guadaloupe, which in particular has refused 
to make this application, and to extend to the 
children of Virginia the benefits of the liberty, 
which had been bestowed on her by the will of 
Madame de Bellecourt, her mistress, has falsely 
applied and by consequence violated the said 
article : 

* This Court repeals and annuls the decree 
of the Royal Court of Guadaloupe ; directs that 
the Procureur General should cause the present 
decree to be printed and transcribed on the 
registers of the said Court; in order that per- 


fect justice may be done, remits the cause and 


the parties to the Royal Court of Bordeaux ; and 


condemns the defendants to pay costs.” 
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The remittal of the case to the Royal Court 
of Bordeaux was for the purpose of taking it out 
of the jurisdiction of the Colonial Court, which 
could not be expected to execute the decree of 
the Court of Cassation with much zeal. That 
decree is deemed a remarkable one, constitut- 
ing, in the opinion of French Abolitionists, “a 
judiciary gospel ’’ to the French Colonies, not so 
much with reference to the particular case, as 
to the general principles favorable to liberty 
and opposed to slavery, which it proclaims. 
Slavery in the French colonies has received its 
death-warrant, and it must be abolished. In the 
language of French Abolitionists, ** This is the 
* Delenda Carthago,’ not of Utopians and Vis- 
ionaries, but of statesmen, of legislators, of dis- 
tinguished and upright jurists; nay it is the wish 


of many among the Colonists themselves. This 


dishonor of our age and of our civilization, this 


social plague, which fixes a stain on the noble 


escutcheon of France, cannot any longer subsist. 
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This is what is felt and repeated everywhere. 


In a word, Emancipation is on the eve of ac- 


complishment.” 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Ween the late Lord B was seven years 
old he lost a brother, — his playmate, who was 
within a year and a half of his own age. While 
suffering under his loneliness in the nursery, 
his wailing afllicted the heart of his maid, and 
she tried to comfort him. She told him that his 
brother was in heaven, where God would make 
him very happy. ‘ Happy!” exclaimed the 
boy, “then I’m sure God must make him for- 
get me.” 

The owners of negroes call them children in 
mind. The foregoing is a child-like thought, 
which has dwelt no doubt in the bosoms of a 


multitude of the enslaved race. How is it with 


their child-like hearts, when they are torn asun- 
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der, — when fumilies are parted, —not by the 
gentle agency of death, —not at the mild call 


of a 


‘‘ Mercy carried infinite degrees 


Beyond the tenderness of human hearts,”’ 


but by selfish tyranny, for sordid purposes ? 
How is it with such bereaved hearts, when they 
are offered the consolation that their departed 
ones are under “‘a good master?” If the dead 
cannot, by the unpractised in faith, be conceived 
to be happy, even in the bosom of God, while 
preserving their human affections, how is it with 
those who are carried off, not to heaven, but to 
that lowest of earthly places, —a_ slave-planta- 
tion? ‘Tell the lonely mother that her children 
are gone to be happy, and she says in her heart, 
‘‘Then they must learn to forget me.” And 
can she wish that they should so learn? 


As time and wisdom advance, men will dis- 


cover more truly what powers and acts of God 
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they may aspire to imitate, and what they may 


not touch. They may direct the thunderbolt, 
and fly on the wings of the wind, but they will 
leave the parting of human families to Him who 
can reunite them, and meanwhile sanctify the 
sorrow of the interval, during which those who 


love cannot “ forget.” 
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THE DYING SLAVE MOTHER. 


BY G. 8. BURLEIGH. 


Come to my dying bed, 
Brother, and raise my head, 

That I may see yon sunset clouds awhile, 
That in bright colors drest, 


Hang o’er the blushing West, 


Cloud upon cloud upheaved, a glorious pile! 


O, when the sun went down 
Last night, in shadows brown, 
What then I saw no human tongue can tell! 
On such a sunlit cloud 
There came an angel crowd, 


Such as afar in heaven’s bright mansion dwell, 
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And bending lowly down, 
Had lent to me a crown, 

But that I had not quite forgiven the wrong, 
And all the evil done 


By the oppressive one, 


Who long hath bound us in his fetters strong. 


They turned, and in the sky 

Wheeled their bright ranks on high, 
And waved the token from the clouds above, 

A | ae > onar - 2 

And as they soared, they sang 

Till heaven’s blue temple rang 


With songs of Hope, of Mercy, and of Love. 


I saw amid that band, 
With golden lyre in hand, 
My murdered Leon, whom the robber slew; 
To me, how passing fair 
His ebon features were, 


Amid that bright and glorious throng, to view. 
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And there my darling boy 
Poured out such songs of joy, 
As make my spirit leap with rapture now, 
While cherubs, rosy fair, 
Hovered above in air, 


And bound a garland on his sable brow. 


Forward from his bright cloud 
My gentle Leon bowed, 
And smiling, waved to me his chainless hand, 
And still he swept the lyre 
In concert with the choir, 


As came his soft voice on the zephyrs bland. 


** Mother, O come to me ! 
Come where the slave is free, 

In the blest land where tears may never flow ; 
Here is no coiling whip, 


Whose cruel lashes drip 


With gore, as threatens in thy path below ; 
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“ But all is joy, and peace, 


And love, that cannot cease, 


And rest, the hunted seek in vain on earth; 


The dark hue of the skin, 
Is no foul mark of sin, 


But hand in hand the ransomed all go forth. 


*“ The holy men of old, 
Of whom thou oft hast told, 
When midnight bound the oppressor’s eyes in 
sleep, 
They stand around the Throne, 
To God, in solemn tone, 


Striking their lyre, with never-ceasing sweep. 


“And O! enthroned with Him, 
Whore all the Seraphim 
With heart and tongue, in burning ranks, adore, 
And to whom Angels raise 
Loud songs of endless praise, 


God in the Highest, now, and evermore, 
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‘Ts that meek Man of Woe, 


Who died long years ago, 


On Calvary’s brow, for men of every hue ; 


O love him ever, Mother! 
Like Him there is no other, 


So meek, so gentle, and so Godlike too. 


‘** When Death’s dark valley through, 
My trembling spirit flew, 

I sunk in fear, to think that I was dead ; 
But when the Saviour spake, 
Words of such kindness brake 


From his pure lips, that all my terror fled. 


‘* Mother, O Mother, come ! 
Come to thy peaceful home ; 
Here is no tyrant with his cruel chain ; 

But cherubs, all their days, 
Sing to the Lord in praise, — 


And to the Lamb, that on the earth was slain.” 
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Then, as their rapturous song 

























Died on the air along, 

rh | And the soft sunshine faded from the sky, — 
by The glittering ranks rolled back 

| Upon their joyous track, 


; And darkness settled on the dazzled eye. 


And Brother! I will go, 





And leave this home of woe, 

Iis joys and griefs, its fetter-links, and thee, 
And with my Boy above, 
Join in sweet songs, of love 


And praise to God, through all eternity ! 


Upon yon cloud-hill’s brow 
I see my Leon now, 
Waving his hand from his bright home to me ; 
O God! forgive the wrong, 
That man hath done me long, — 


Brother, farewell! My Boy, I fly to thee! 


Plainfield, 
November 11, 1841, 








SONNETS. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I. 

Great Truths are portions of the Soul of man; 
Great Souls are portions of Eternity, 
Each drop of blood, that e’er through true heart 

ran, 
With lofty message, ran for thee and me ; 
For God’s law, since the starry song began, 
Hath been and still forevermore shall be 


That every deed, to overlive Time’s span, 


Must goad the Soul to be erect and free ; 


Slave is no word of seed immortal sprung, 

Too many noble souls have thought and died, 
Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 

And our good Saxon, from lips purified 

With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath rung 


Too long to have God’s holy cause denied. 
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II. 

Ir ye have not the one great lesson learned, 
That grows in leaves, tides in the mighty sea, 
And in the stars eternally hath burned, 
That only full Obedience is free, — 
If ve in pride your true birthright have spurned, 
Or for a mess of pottage beggarly 
Have sold it, how in Truth’s name have ye earned 
The holy right to fight for liberty ? 
Be free, and then our God will give a sword 
Wherefor Orion’s belt were not too bright, 
There shall be power in your lightest word 
To make weak Falsehood, pierced with arrowy 

light, 


Writhe, dying of her own most foul disease, 


Within her churches and her palaces ! 





THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


BY EDMUND JACKSON. 


In the Autumn of 1819, in travelling South, 
I deviated from my direct way to visit Mount 
Vernon, with something of the purpose of a 
pilgrim to the tomb of his Prophet, or a devotee 
to the shrine of his Saint. It is not necessary 
for the present purpose to enter into particulars, 
or to describe the feelings still freshly remem- 
bered, which thronged upon me, as I stood on 
the grass-covered tomb, and recalled the history 
and contemplated the character of the man: 
the nature and force of these will be readily 
imagined by every one. 


The devotion, with which Washington long 


indulged in the pursuits of agriculture, led me 


to anticipate an exuberant soil and well cul- 
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tivated plantations. I was therefore proportion- 
ally disappointed to observe only barren en- 
closures and unreclaimed forests. Is this, I 
enquired of a gentleman who overtook me on 
the road, Mount Vernon ;— §is this the planta- 
tion of Washington? Yes; was the reply. 
“ But this is a miserable soil. Where are the 
fields, which experienced his care, and repaid 
with abundant crops a liberal cultivation ?” 
“There they are,” he replied, “* before you ; 
but they are worn out; and so is all the land in 
this neighborhood.” 

Worn out ! — I did not understand the phrase, 
but further inquiry made it plain, and after ac- 
quaintance with eastern Virginia and much of 
the low country South, showed a large portion 
of it in the same melancholy condition. 

Soon after leaving Mount Vernon, I overtook 


a man on horseback, with three others hand- 


cuffed and marching before him. In my sim- 


plicity I asked, aside, “ What have they done 
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that you are taking them to jail in this manner?” 
honestly supposing the group to be a civil officer 
and three criminals. ‘* Nothing,” he replied ; 
“Tam not taking them to jail; I have bought 
them for the Tennessee market, and am going 
to Lynchburgh, where I have seventy more, 
which, with these and a few more I expect to 
pick up on the way, will make up my drove.” 
He wasaslaver. ‘“ They are unwilling to go, 
I suppose, that you manacle them thus?” 
“‘ No,” he replied, “‘ they say they are willing, 
but they have wives in this neighborhood, and I 
do not like to trust them so near home, for 
fear they should give me the slip!” Alas! 
thought I, for the Ancient Dominion — the land 
of Washington!—her soil worn out — her 
children led away captive — surely a curse has 
fallen upon her: why is it so? 

Ignorant slaves and indolent tyrants prove 


but unthrifty cultivators, who take everything 


from, but return nothing to the soil. Energy 
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is paralyzed, labor dishonored, intellect dark- 
ened, and the soul crushed. The accursed sys- 
tem spreads over the community a moral, as 
over the soil a physical sterility, and points to a 
fearful destiny already at hand in Eastern Vir- 
ginia. Where are now the sumptuous dwellings 
and productive plantations which formerly 
adorned the banks of the Potomac, the Rappa- 
hannock, and James Rivers? Their glory has 
departed —the thorn and the bramble have 
sprung up in their gardens— premature decay 
lowers around; and the mansion of the Aristo- 
crat and the hut of the slave are following hard 
upon the fate of their own Jamestown. 

Where now is that noble band of patriots and 
statesmen of Virginia, who from 1760 to 1790 
were the glory of our country — each and all of 
whom solemnly protested against slavery, and 
many of whom earnestly advocated Abolition ? 


The places which then knew them now know 


them no more. In their stead have sprouted up 
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unblushing advocates of slavery ; demagogues, 
wrangling over the spoils. Such have claimed 
the large mantles of their sires, with which to 
cover a multitude of sins. These pseudo-patri- 
ots 
*« May flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a sound yeomanry — their country’s pride, 


When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


| 
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BOSTON. 


BY MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


See domes and spires where, centuries agone, 
Three barren hills against the cold blue sky 
Rose to the sea-worn pilgrim’s wondering eye, 

Who sought the God of Freedom in the lone, 

Comfortless places of a land unknown, 

Without control to worship Him most high, 
Exulting in the wilderness to die 
In that free worship of his changeless throne. 


His will for man is freedom evermore, — 


Changeless, though these “ perpetual hills do 


bow: ’t 


* See Frontispiece. 


t Habakkuk. The tops of the three hills which gave Boston its 


first name of Trimountain are now levelled before the builder. 





BOSTON. 


That everlasting purpose then adore, 
And let thy worship evermore and now, 
Oh, city of the pilgrim fathers, be 


To do his will by making all men free ! 
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BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


WHENCE come divisions among us ? 

The man, who joins an unpopular cause from 
impulse, will fall away as soon as his soul is 
fretted in feeling, that half of life is spent in 
what seems merely kicking against the pricks. 

He who rushes in, unbaptized of truth, from 
heedless devotion to others, will soon reach 
some leap which even his blind idolatry must 
stand, broad-eyed, to gaze at, — some tone, for 
which even his ready lip has no Amen. 


One who, ina moment of virtue, has caught 


a dazzling glimpse of some great principle, and 


bowed unconsciously to its power, finding in a 
little time how broad are its relations, what a 


whole self-sacrifice it asks, will turn from the 
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strait and narrow way, whenever his besetting 
sin enters to hedge up his path. 

Enthusiasm, dwelling a while in the clear up- 
per sky, expands into fulness of love, but shriv- 
els back in the atmosphere of the actual world, 
only the colder for its moment of inspiration, — 
as the lightning leaves death where it has passed. 
How often close on the heels of the kindled 
enthusiast presses the narrow bigot. 

Some join the crusade without ever counting 
the cost. ‘These reluct at the painful journey, 
the unwonted voyage, and their hearts are lead 
in their bosoms, when they touch the hot sands 
of the Holy land —‘ Obey God rather than 
man.” Feeble words to draw on such mighty 
duties. ‘* The more foes the more honor,” said 
Georg von Frundsberg, the German Bayard, — 
‘“‘at their sound how the imagination kindles to 
stand in Thermopyle. But if fancy only, and 
not the heart bids us join Leonidas, how soon 


weariness throws off the harness, and lets the lust 
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of the world and the pride of life take ‘ the 


prisoned soul and lap it in “ their’”’ elysium.’” 


Some come thirsting to lead — some with ears 
aching to echo their own names —and some 
steal in, scouted from every other band, thinking 
the “feeble folk’? will welcome anybody to 
count one. 

Last in the catalogue lags on the “ painted hyp- 
ocrite,” often only half conscious of his seeming 
— half convinced he means to serve God, when 
he wishes only to gain man’s applause. But he 
soon finds strict clinging to truth will never gain 
those ‘* most sweet voices ” ;—gazes on, appalled, 
through long vistas of unpopular years; foresees 
the final triumph of his cause, (sad mixture, as 
such triumphs always are, of right and wrong, 
of the perfect and the possible,) carried at last 
by a motley mass, whose consciences the shrill 
clarion of truth has wakened into only an oyster 
life—a coward mob, whom the bayonets of 


true soldiers have pushed into the field, — he 
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notices how few of those who meet the enemy 
in the province are found in the car of triumph 
as it climbs the Capitol, — anticipates with sick- 
ening zeal the verdict of history as she will 
note the fanaticism of his associates — the folly 


of their pretensions — their injudicious meas- 


ures, damning a few with faint praise, culling 


here and there a name to point a jest, and giving 
the rest to oblivion. From such thoughts and 
prospects our hero rushes into compromise with 
the world, for just so much of a reformer as 
she can afford to grant him without forfeit of his 
character as a judicious man — mixes two parts 
of the wisdom of the serpent to one of the 
harmlessness of the dove, and crystallizes into 
the man of sound common sense who never does 
any harm and only thinks of doing good. 

Do you seek those who have really turned 
the world right side up? You must unearth 
them from beneath the ribaldry and foul scorn 
with which history has covered them. Catiline 


4 
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and Cromwell, Pym, Lilburne, Bunyan, and 
Vane, how long were they lost under epithets! 
If “truth be the daughter of time,” as the 
proverb says, she is surely the child of his very 
old age. 

The only man who can benefit a cause is he 
who comes to it self-impelled, — from sense of 
duty, — his eye fixed on God, careless of effects 
or of success, if he be only certain he has laid 


on its altar ‘all that he has, even all his living,” 


Fellow-worker with God is his title, leaving to 


his great leader the times and the seasons. For 


such 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glist’ring foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumor lies; 
But lives and spreads aloft in those pure eyes, 


And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


BY RICHARD D. WEBB, 


Tue Barony of Forth forms the south eastern extremity of the 
County of Wexford. It is bounded on the north by the Forth 
mountain, and on the south and east by a shallow and dangerous 
coast. It was settled by the early English invaders, who followed 
Earl Strongbow from England. The spot where he first landed is 
shown at Bajeubon point, visible from Forth mountain. There are 
relics of the old Saxon dialect to be heard among the people. I 
have myself heard it spoken. There are also many remnants of 
manners and customs, that savor more of oid England than of 
young Ireland. The mountain of Forth is one of the least amongst 
mountains, and yet in ruggedness, rockiness, wildness, desolation, 
and picturesque dignity, he is not a whit inferior to some of the 
most aspiring of his brethren. From the highest point, looking 
northwards, you have a vast armphitheatre speckled with hills and 
surrounded by mountains — the Comraghs in the County of Water- 
ford, Slieunamaun in Tipperary, White Mountain in Kilkenny, 
Slackstairs, and Mount Leinster between Carlow and Wexford, and 


Crodghan Kinsella, the locality of the famous Wicklow gold mines. 


This landscape possesses great historic interest, as it was the thea- 
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tre of most of the remarkable battles which took place in 1798, 
during the terrible and sarguinary insurrections of that year. The 
names of Ross, Scullabogue, Fooks’s Mills, Vinegar Hill, Tara, 
the Three Rocks, &c. are familiar to every Irishman, who has read 
or heard of these disastrous times. ‘The following lines were sug- 
gested by a visit to ** The Mountain,’’ and were intended as a slight 
tribute to a beloved friend, my Uncle Jacos Poors of Growtown, 
one of the most gentle, upright, and simple-hearted of men. He 


died in 1827, and his memory is still revered in that country. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF FORTH, 


Fresu were the winds, the sky was blue, and 
beautiful the day ; 

Broad Forth’s old Saxon barony stretched far 
beneath me lay, 

As seated on Forth’s rugged hills, and looking 


towards the sea, 


Thick thronged sweet thoughts of other days 


and other friends on me. 
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Dreams of the blossomed bean-fields so odorous 


- * 
and green; 


The woodbine covered cottages along the way- 


side seen ; 

The causeway that Saint Patrick built to march 
across the seas ; Tf 

The foaming of the wild waves against the wild 


Saltees. 


The seaman’s dread and guide from far, lone 
Tuskar’s rocky isle ; 
The pleasant fields of farthest Carne ; old Bar- 


gie’s lordly pile ; 


* The Barony of Forth is famous for its beans. In the season of 
blossoms, the gales from the bean-field, breathe of Arabia the Happy. 
t ** Saint Patrick’s Bridge ”’ is a natural causeway, trending from 


the shore towards the Saltee Islands. It is formed of loose flat 
stones, and is said to have been commenced by our patron saint 
with the intention of continuing it to France. It was of course 
constructed by miraculous agency. Why it was left unfinished, 


history saith not. 
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The leaning tower that nods beside our Lady’s 
Island Lake ; * 


The ancient language buried there which the 





elder people spake. 


The sculptured forms and epitaphs that on the 
tombs are found, 

Of Strongbow’s feudal followers within the 
church-yard ground ; 

That ancient Culdee temple, the Church of old 


Saint Vogh,t 


* There is an old castle near the pilgrim-haunted lake of our 
Lady’s Island, at the southern extremity of the barony, which re- 
sembles the leaning towers of Pisa and Bologna. 

t The church of Saint Vogh, like that of Saint Uerius and some 
others in the neighborhood, is one of those very ancient buildings 
coeval with the introduction of Christianity into Ireland in the 
4th or Sth century. It is very small, and a part only of the walls 
is now standing. The Culdees were the primitive Christians of 
Scotland and Ireland, 


Ask an Irishman to pronounce the words Vogh and Lough for you. 
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The roaring of the sea-stream across the Bar of 


Lough. * 


These names are rough to polished ears nor suit 
the stately line, 
But they call up thoughts of happy days within 


this heart of mine; 


Bright visions of the youthful hours which there 


I spent, together 
With one whom as a friend I loved, and reve- 


renced as a father. 


His cheerful talk, his frequent sigh, his looks 
both mild and holy ; 
His counsel that allured to heaven, and warned 


from sin and folly ; 


* The rushing of the returning tide across the Bar into the salt- 
water inlet of Lough, may be heard in fine weather, and with a 


favorable state of the wind, at the distance of more than ten miles. 
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lowly, peaceful, Christian mien, his eyes 
with kindness beaming, 
honest heart that never learned this false 


world’s hollow scheming. 


But oh! these scenes so beautiful, such long 
loved charms displaying, 

Recall the time, the bitter time, that saw thy 
light decaying, 

When sank thy gentle spirit down, and shrank 
thy form away, 

As, fed by hope or racked by fear, I watched 


thee day by day. 


These scenes too vividly recall that night of dark 
November, 
When by thy dying couch I sat, within the si- 


lent chamber ; — 


Heard the last words, caught the last sigh, and 


marked the last faint shiver, 


As winged thy soul her joyous way to realms of 


light forever. 
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How throbbed my heart, how shook my frame, 
what thrilling awe came o’er me, 

As breathless, lifeless, soulless, lay that honored 
clay before me ; 

Jn the dread presence of the Dead how waned 
earth’s joys and pleasures ! 

How my soul panted for the Fount of never- 


failing pleasures ! 


Thy grave is deep on Forrest’s side, unmarked 
by cross or column, — 

Man’s vain attempts to consecrate the holy and 
the solemn; 

The ash tree waves her soft green leaves, the 
daisy opes her blossom, 

Where lowly lies thy place of rest on earth’s 


maternal bosom. 


As the beloved of later days in converse sweet 


sate round me, 


These pensive visions of the past upon the 


mountain found me; 
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So did I muse on Forth’s dark hills on that 
bright summer morning ; — 


To Forth’s dark hills my fond heart thus is ever- 


more returning. 


Dublin. 
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A VOICE FROM ERIN. 


BY JAMES HAUGHTON. 


Liserty Bett! Liberty Bell! How pecul- 
iarly beautiful the titlke,—the dream of some 
mind nearly akin to poetry and to Heaven. 
There is something delicious in the silvery notes 


of even the tiny bells; and how sublime the 


grand and melodious swell of the large-mouthed 


bell, flinging its magnificent tones to the winds 
of heaven. Heaven seems around and within 
us, when such peaceful and sweet music rests 
upon our ear. 

So it is when we wake the echoes of our 
mountains ; the sound bursts forth in full and 
magnificent volume, wandering from hill to hill, 
momentarily getting fainter until it dies away, 
seeming never entirely to lose all trace of its 


sweetness. 
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If my friend, G— B—, should chance to cast 
his eyes on these lines, they will serve to recall 
to his memory a happy day, spent with a far, 
far away friend among the mountains of our 
sweet county Wicklow, where we made lake 
and mountain ring again, until echo seemed to 
carry the beloved names on its untiring pinions 
to earth’s remotest limits; —— names familiar as 
household words in the affections of the friends 
of humanity, and dreaded sounds in the ears of 
* soul-drivers,” all the world over. We gave 
them freely to the echoes which they woke in 
this wild scenery where we stood, and it seems 
to me that they will never be allowed to die 
away, until the voices of the mountains are 
hushed by the chant of “ Peace on earth and 
good will to man.” 

Is this too fanciful or too enthusiastic an idea? 
I hope not —I believe not. The liberty Bell is 
fixed on the world’s watch tower — devoted 


watchmen have hold of its cord ; and as the 
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sacred fire in the temple was ever kept alive, 
so will its cheering tones ever ring out amid 
Freedom’s passes, until every chain shall be 
broken, and one loud shout shall proclaim the 
glorious Jubilee of universal emancipation. 

Is it to be Tyrants amid Slaves that Ameri- 
cans, with Liberty glowing on every page of 
their history, and the glorious declaration of 
Independence upon their lips have been found 
willing to degrade themselves ? Shame on you! 
your blotted escutcheon is the scorn of the 
world. Your slave states, bankrupt in reputa- 
tion, are rapidly verging to bankruptcy in prop- 
erty. Shake off the vile incubus which de- 
presses you! Make real your empty professions 
of freedom, and be what God designed you to 
be—the greatest and the noblest people on the 
face of the earth, Oh! it is a sad thing to 
witness the degradation of such a people as you 
are. No American from any of the slave states 


can now place his foot upon the soil of my 
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country, without feeling in his heart, that he is 
an object of pity, if not of contempt. Slave- 


owners, men-stealers, soul-drivers — (all synon- 


ymous terms,) may affect to despise these feel- 


ings on the part of Foreigners, but you must 
first change your nature before such contempt, 
shot into your very soul from truth’s own quiver, 
can fail of its effects. You may taunt us with 
our own guilt. It is true we are guilty. Mill- 
ions of shackles in the East Indies proclaim how 
guilty we are. But who holds there his fellow 
man in bondage? Principally, if not altogether, 
the demi-civilized man, unacquainted with the 
mild precepts of Christianity: while with you, 
on the contrary, the great wickedness is upheld 
and justified by the elite of your society — by 
your cultivated minds. But the greatest and 
most intellectual men in your land feel how un- 
tenable is your position; how unjustifiable on 
any of the principles which Christendom ac- 


knowledges as the tests and touchstones of our 
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lives. A cold, heartless expediency is the rotten 
and unholy foundation on which alone you can 
build your misshapen frame of society. If you 
do not at once place it on the sure and perma- 


nent basis of justice and truth, it will fall to 


pieces, and bring destruction on yourselves and 


on your children. 


Dublin, 
34 Eccles Street. 
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OF THE ABOLITIONIST. 











BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Airn— Auld Lang Syne 
I. 
I am an Abolitionist ! 


I 


glory in the name ; 





Though now by Stavery’s minions hissed, 
And covered o’er with shame: 

It is a spell of light and power — 
The watchword of the free : — 


Who spurns it in the trial-hour, 





A craven soul is he! 


Il. 


I am an Abolitionist! 


Then urge me not to pause 


For joyfully do I enlist 


In FREEDoM’s sacred cause 















SONG OF THE ABOLITIONIST. 


A nobler strife the world ne’er saw, 





Th’ enslaved to disenthral ; 







I am a soldier for the war, 


Whatever may befall! 










Ill. 







Iam an Abolitionist — 





Oppression’s deadly foe ; 





In God’s great strength will I resist, 






And lay ihe monster low; 


In God’s great name do I demand, 





To all be freedom given, 





That peace and joy may fill the land, 






, ! 
And songs go up to heaven! 








IV. 


I am an Abolitionist ! 







No threats shall awe my soul, 









No perils cause me to desist, 


No bribes my acts control ; 
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A freemen will I live and die, 


In sunshine and in shade, 





And raise my voice for liberty, 


Of nought on earth afraid. 


V. 
Iam an Abolitionist — 
The tyrant’s hate and dread — 
The friend of all who are oppressed — 


A price is on my head! 





My country is the wide, wide world, 





My countrymen mankind : 


Down to the dust be Slavery hurled ! 


All servile chains unbind ! 


Boston, 
Nov. 10, 1841. 








“A FOREIGN INCENDIARY.” 


SKETCH OF “A FOREIGN IN-} 
CENDIARY.” 


Ricnarp ALLEN of Dublin has been heard 
of in America, and almost everywhere else. 
Would you wish to know something more of 
him? Asa philanthropist he is second to none 
in Ireland but father Mathew himself. Never 
lawyer had so many clients as Richard Allen ; 
he has more than half the world to plead for. 
Atlas supported only as much of the old world 
as was known in his time; Richard Allen 
shoulders both new and old together. The 
poisoned, plundered Chinese, whom the English 


are warring against, in the hope of making them 


swallow opium and * the blessings of a purer 


religion” together—the Hindoos, who are 


forced to grow the opium, and taxed for the 
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support of Juggernaut, and made to worship 
‘the books” of the ‘* Honorable Company” 
once a year —the German Lutherans, who are 
banished, and plundered, and oppressed by the 
Protestant king of Prussia — galled horses, over- 
driven cows and sheep, little chimney sweeps, 
American slaves, and slaves every where — the 
criminal trembling under the anticipation of 
legal slaughter —the unhappy drunkard — every 
one of the innumerable forms of suffering hu- 
manity —are sure of his prompt or active sym- 
pathy. You would think he feared a violent 
death, he labors with such energy to abolish the 
office of the hangman; and that “ all the ills 


9) 


that flesh is heir to” were his in prospect, his 
life is such an incessant struggle for their over- 
throw. He is in business, and his time is fully 
occupied, as time is wont to be with business 


men. But he defies Time. I never knew any 


one else who so completely sets at defiance the 


spectre with the scythe and hourglass. Nine 


- 
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tenths of all that is written in the Irish papers, 
on all the subjects that I have hinted at, are from 
his pen. He is a rare instance of what perse- 
verance can do. In a few minutes he will pen 
a newspaper article on anything. In half an 
hour he will draw up a report for an Anti-slavery 
Society that will take you half an hour to read. 
He corresponds with “all sorts of people.” 
Joseph Sturge is his intimate and attached friend 
—so is William Lloyd Garrison —so is Wendell 
Phillips —so is Thomas Clarkson. Ever so 
many among the great and powerful are his 


correspondents — some from choice, some be- 


cause they cannot help it, for he lets nobody 


alone whom he can enlist. He will stop you in 
the street “for half a minute’? — Heaven help 
you! it will prove to be half an hour or more. 
He has the affairs of “this visible diurnal 
sphere ’’ to lay before you, and this cannot be 
done in half a minute, say what he will. He 


is always ready, night, noon, and morning — 
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always at leisure for the promotion of any good 
thing. He is about seven and thirty — in man- 
ners kind and courteous,— with an innocent 
boldness and confidence, which carry him 
through where less hopeful people would fail. 

He is secretary to the Hibernian Anti-slavery 
Society, the Hibernian British India Society, 
the Hibernian Temperance Society. Though 
his heart is Irish it beats for the world. ‘Though 
a staunch orthodox quaker, he has a good word 
for every good man; and neither sect, party, nor 
geographical boundary, confines the sphere of 
his efforts for the happiness and welfare of his 
fellow men. 

Amongst the great men of this age and na- 
tion, there are few so deserving of the approba- 


tion of the Christian and the Citizen of the 


world, as the subject of this rough and hasty 


outline. 





SONNET. 


SONNET, 


TO ELIZABETH PEASE, OF DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


A NATIVE dignity and gentle mien ; 
An intellect expansive, clear, and strong ; 
A spirit that can tolerate no wrong ; 
A heart as large as ever yet was seen ; 
A soul in every exigence serene, 
In which all virtuous excellencies throng ; — 


These, best of women! all to thee belong ; 


What more of royalty has England’s queen ? 
| 


Thy being is absorbed in doing good, 


As was thy Lord’s, to all the human race ; 
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With courage, faith, hope, charity endued 


All forms of wretchedness thou dost embrace ; 
Still be thy work of light and love pursued, 


And thy career shall angels joy to trace. 


Boston, 


Nov. 30, 1841. 
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AMERICAN CHIVALRY. 
BY EDMUND QUINCY. 


‘6 THe Cuivatry or tue Soutn!” 


Southern Speeches and Newspapers passim. 


BurkE was never more mistaken in his life, 
than when he said that ‘the Age of Chivalry 
was gone.”” ‘Though he had attained “ to some- 
thing like prophetic strain,” and though he did 
see the end of the French Revolution —or 
rather the end of the beginning, from the first, 
as none other of his contemporaries discerned 
it, still, even his philosophy did not dream of 
all the things that are in heaven and earth. 
Could he but have survived to our day, his 


boding heart would have been relieved of half 


its gloom by the discovery, that the spirit of 


chivalry had not fled, with Justice, to Heaven, 
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but that it still animated bosoms warmed by 
Anglo-Saxon blood. He knew a good many 
things, considering his advantages, and a good 
deal more about the North American Colonies, 
than most of his generation ; but he never imag: 
ined that the institution which was hallowed in 
his memory by so many elevating associations 
of story and of song, and the departure of which 
he lamented as a sore calamity, was not, as he 
had supposed, extinct, but only translated toa 
more congenial sphere on another continent. It 
is a pity that the closing years of that great 
man’s life should have been clouded by dark 
presages of evil, which was to come upon man- 
kind through the decay and disappearance of 
the old feudal spirit, and its chivalric manifesta- 
tions, when, if he could only have looked at 
things in the light of the nineteenth century, he 
would have seen that the sacred flame was as 


bright and as warm as ever, and still inspired 


its votaries to knightly deeds, though it had been 


snatched from its crumbling shrines in the Old 
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World, to new altars beneath other skies. His 


eyes were held that he should not see the glories 


that were about to dawn upon the world. He 
died without the sight of the beneficent influen- 
ces which American Chivalry was destined to 
shed abroad upon mankind. Science had not 
unrolled to his eyes the arcana which she has 
revealed to us. Philosophy was in her nonage 
then. Religion did not understand the high and 
holy purposes of her mission, till she had com- 
pleted her education on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is no wonder that the English Tully, standing 
as it were upon the bridge of sighs which con- 
nected the Old with the New, the Past with the 
Future — should have gazed with a gloomy eye 
into the formless void before him, and have 
turned a lingering look of regret at the brilliant 
but vanishing images behind. It is no wonder 
that the shades of Beaconsfield resounded with 
lamentations at the imagined flight of the days 
of chivalry. It was his misfortune and not his 


fault, that he lived half a century too soon. 
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It is our happiness to live in days of more 
cheerful light and of better hope. The Age of 
Chivalry survives for us. We are not left to 
mourn over its vanished glories. Though its 
highest achievements and proudest deeds are 
performed upon a distant soil, fairer than ours, 
and which the Creator has placed nearer the 
sun; still its beneficent influences overleap the 
imaginary line of separation and bless the re- 
motest corners of the land. The signs of its 
presence are everywhere around us. ‘The mon- 
uments of its power and the trophies of its 
prowess adorn the Capitol of the nation, deco- 
rate the legislative halls of the separate states, 
dignify the Courts of Justice, illustrate the Ex- 
change, ‘“‘ where merchants most do congre- 
gate,’ and impart an added odor of sanctity to 
the temples of Religion. Its right supremacy 


over the nation is scarcely questioned by any one. 


The aspiring Statesman must do it homage as 


its vassal, and swear eternal fealty to it, as the 
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condition of success. The sages of the 


law declare the Constitution of the country 


to be its Charter, —a compact designed for 
the perpetuation and extension of its blessings, 
accomplished by a compromise of which all the 
concessions are in its favor. The holy men, 
who minister at the altar, trace its institution to 
the Father of Mercies, establish its claims to the 
reverence of mankind by inspired examples and 
by proofs from Holy Writ, are ever ready to 
bless its framers and magnify its victories, and 
to give it the encouragement of their smiles and 
the sanction of their prayers. No tribute is 
deemed oppressive, which the support of the 
institution demands of us its remote dependen- 
cies. A ready submission is yielded to any 
measures of policy which its interests seem to 
require. The test of public virtue and of pri- 
vate excellence is allegiance to its sovereignty 


and devotion to its behests. Blasphemy against 


its divine origin, or its beneficent manifestations 
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is promptly punished by exclusion from the offi- 


ces of state, banishment from the saloons of 
fashion, and ejection from pulpits and commun- 
ion tables, if not by severer visitations of the 
outraged majesty of the people. Self-respect 
and even self-interest are forgotten in the enthu- 
siasm its merits excite. Though we are preclud- 
ed by the misfortune of our local habitation 
from having this knighthood laid upon our 
shoulder, and from sharing in its privileges and 
its glories, still we are permitted to follow in its 
train, in the humble, but still important capacity, 
of squires. And though, like Sancho, we find 
that the greater share of the drubbings falls to 
our lot, we do not, like him, ingloriously com- 
plain of this distribution of the rewards of Chiv- 
alry, but endure it with the most unrepining alac- 
rity. And should any discourteous varlets pre- 
sume to speak evil of the knightly character of 
our masters, or to deny the sacredness of their 


office, we are ever ready to chastise the inso- 
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lence of the Josel scouts, should they be beyond 
the reach, or unworthy of the arm, of our liege 
lords. The increasing number of these miscre- 
ants, indeed, is such, as in some degree to 
threaten the fair fame, if not to endanger the 
existence, of the sacred order, and promises to 
open a wide field of adventure to the high em- 
prize of our modern paladins, as well as to the 
humbler virtues of their trusty squires, 

Some writers on European Chivalry, in tracing 
back its origin, have thought to ennoble it by in- 
dicating points of resemblance between its cus- 
toms and the usages of the old heroic times, as 
portrayed in the pictured pages of the Iliad. 
And it cannot be denied, that some ingenious 
analogies are made out between the Homeric 
period and the age of Chivalry. I have room to 
mention only one. Robbery and Piracy were 


honorable in both. Now I protest against being 


supposed to imply that these are features of the 


American institution. I merely mention these 
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incidents of ancient chivalry to soothe the wound. 
ed sensibilities of our modern heroes, by showing 
them, that even if these charges which are 
brought against them by their maligners were 
true, that they are not without high and rever. 


end examples for their consolation and encour. 


agement. But those were dark and semi-barba- 


rous ages. The light of liberty and of religion 
had hardly dawned upon them. They did not 
dream of the changes in the relations of things 
which civilization and Christianity were to effect 
in happier days. They knew nothing of the 
blessings of republicanism. They did not im- 
agine how the boundaries of property would be 
extended by the possession of equal rights, the 
exercise of impartial justice, and the enjoyment 
of perfect and universal freedom. They had 
not learned the magic by which the relieving a 
man of himself and all that he possesses, is 
transmuted from a capital felony into a deed 


of Christian beneficence and heroic virtue. If 
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they had, they would not have tried to satisfy 
their consciences by appealing to the lion’s law, 
and vindicating their deeds by the right of the 
strongest; they would have magnified their 
office by showing that it was established by the 
Deity for the benefit of those very men from 
whose pockets they eradicated the root of all 
evil. They would not merely have justified 
their picking and stealing, as a necessary inci- 
dent of their vocation, they would have gloried 
in it as essential to its due performance— as 
indispensable as their belt or spurs. As to pi- 
racy, great diversities of opinion have prevailed, 
as to its proper limits and true nature among the 
learned and the practical part of the community, 


from the times of Jason and Paris downwards. 


But the light of modern civilization has dispelled 


many prejudices and errors, which anciently 
overshadowed the subject, and has placed the 
crime upon a footing which convicts those of 
gross injustice, who would impute it to the Chiv- 
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alry of America. The law of nations has been 
regarded, like the common law, as the perfec. 
tion of reason; but its perfection was not ab- 
solute — it had not received the fiuishing touch 
— until it had undergone the revision of minds 
strengthened and expanded by the free influen- 
ces of the Model Republic. But it is now fully 
established that a traffic, which is by the gene- 
ral consent of nations piracy, if conducted upon 
the high seas, is a lawful and honorable com- 
merce, if carried on coast-wise or by inland car- 
avans. And thus we see the same act which 
would elevate its perpetrator to the bad eminence 
of the gallows, if committed upon the ocean, 
exalting its achiever to embassies, to seats in the 
Senate and in the Cabinet, yea, to the Presiden- 
tial Chair itself, if it be performed within sound- 
ings or upon dry land. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more unjust or ungenerous than to attribute 
these vices of ancient chivalry to the improved 


form of the system, which obtains in this re- 


fined age and enlightened country. 
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The admirers of the decayed European insti- 
tution no doubt thought that they had done it good 
service, when they had traced its rudiments back 
tothe heroic ages. But the heralds and gene- 
alogists, to whom is committed the keeping of 
the archives and the maintenance of the honor 
of the order of American Knighthood, disdain 
so modern and so heathenish a pedigree for 
their charge. They go back for its institution 
to the earliest ages of the world, and will accept 
of no less than a patriarchal descent. Though 
the institution doubtless flourished long before 
his time, yet, so uncertain are human records, 
Abraham is the first Grand Master of whom we 


have any authentic account. His authority is 


accordingly regarded as final as to the rightful 


existence of the institution, and his example held 
up as an incentive to generous emulation in this 
part of his career. His memory is venerated, 
not indeed as the founder of the system, but as a 


chosen servant, to whose care its Divine Author 
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committed his wisest and most beneficent con- 
trivance for the good of his creatures. Malicious 
tongues have whispered, indeed, that reverence 
for the authority of their great exemplar has 
induced his followers to adopt some other cus- 
toms of the patriarchal age, which are not re- 
garded as strictly within the bounds of Christian 
Morality ; and they adduce as proof of their 
assertion, the testimony written in living lines 
upon the countenances of a portion of their peo- 
ple. But, though it must be admitted that there 
is a degree of plausibility about this assertion, 
still it is fully disproved by the horror which is 
unanimously expressed by themselves and their 
followers amongst us, at the bare idea of the 
amalgamation of different races. ‘These impar- 
tial historians find evidence of the existence of 
the spirit of Chivalry in all the successive ages 


of the world,— under the Christian as well as 


the Jewish dispensation. But perhaps no exam- 


ple of its respectful recognition is more entirely 
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satisfactory to a pious as well as to a chivalric 
spirit, than that of the Apostle Paul. His posi- 
tion in life, indeed, did not permit him to as- 
pire to the honor of this knighthood, but the 
alacrity with which he is represented to have 
discharged the office of a faithful squire, in re- 
storing to one of that order an article of prop- 
erty, which is its peculiar badge, is at once ani- 
mating and edifying. His conduct in this 
respect is a sharp rebuke to some among us, 
who would fain be wise above what is written. 
One of the most engaging traits of modern, 
as it was of ancient Chivalry, is its devotion to 
the protection of the defenceless, and its care 
for those who cannot take care of themselves. 
Indeed, it is the charge of more or less helpless 
persons, that constitutes the very essence — the 
necessary badge—of an American knight. 
Evil disposed persons have, indeed, affirmed 
that this relation is maintained only for the ad- 


vantage of the knightly protector. But such a 
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calumny is amply refuted by the zeal with 
which he endeavors to shield them from the di- 
verse temptations of idleness and of opulence, 
the pains he takes to preserve their minds from 
evil influences from without, and the trouble he 
is at to reclaim and restore them to the blessings 
of their condition, should they ever ignorantly 
seek to escape from them. The inducements 
and arguments, which he is sometimes obliged 
to use to persuade his beneficiaries to appreciate 
and enjoy their happy lot, are also sometimes 
urged in derogation of his thankless office. A 
most futile and unphilosophical objection. For 
if the system be beneficial, as 1 presume few 
will deny, then whatever is necessary to its 
eflectiveness is right. The scourge, the chain, 
and the branding iron are as indispensable to the 
due discharge of the beneficent office of the 
modern knight, as were the sword, the shield, 


and the lance to that of his prototype of the 


middle ages. 
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Some cavillers have hinted that the whipping 
of women is not a practice sanctioned by knight- 
ly usage. I will not contend that precedents 
can be found in the books of chivalry, precisely 
to this point. But such busybodies should re- 
member that we are not bound in this free and 
enlightened country to a servile adherence to 
any examples, however venerable, and that im- 
provements upon old systems should be the theme 
of praise instead of blame. For it would be man- 
ifestly unjust to confine any of the advantages of 
a general system of beneficience to one fa- 
vored sex. The silly outcry about the cru- 
elty of our favorite arrangement should then 
be silenced forever, as far as these things are 
concerned. Truth, however, compels me to say, 
that there have been acts of cruelty and wrong 
connected with it, which are enough to make 
each particular hair to stand on end upon the 


hearer’s head. Some recreant and craven 


knights there have been, base enough to hew off 
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their own spurs and unbelt themselves, by de- 
serting their defenceless charge, and leaving 
them to their own resources. This extravagance 
is not common, but still enough so to demand 
the inhibition of special enactments by some of 
the states. 

One notable instance of this inhumanity I 
feel called upon to record, as it was the act ofa 
sovereign State. The capitol of the State of 
North Carolina took fire one day and was con- 
sumed. During the conflagration one of the 
favored class, at the imminent risk of his life, 
rescued the archives of the State—the very 
charter, perhaps under which he enjoyed his 
peculiar privileges. And what was his reward? 
Did the State of North Carolina order him a 
thousand lashes on the bare back well laid on? 
Did she reduce his allowance to half a peck of 
corna week? Did she even pass a law secur- 
ing the blessings of his present estate to him- 


self and his posterity forever against the possi- 
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ble caprice of his lord? No such thing. She 
purchased of his protector his right of provi- 
dence, and turned him loose upon the world to 
shift for himself! An act of barbarity, which I 
think it would puzzle the logic of a patriarchal 
Doctor of Divinity to justify or even to palliate. 
Why, the very pagan Romans showed more 
gratitude to the geese that saved the Capitol ! 
But the most solemn and interesting aspect of 
this great institution, and the one in which it 
most favorably resembles the medieval system, 
is its eminent devotion and practical piety. We 
have seen that nothing short of a divine institu- 
tion of their order will satisfy the aspira- 
tions of our most religious knights. Indeed one 
of them, who belongs to the holiest class of the 
order,* has solemnly proclaimed that it was 
established by God the Father, not condemned 


by God the Son, and “ expressly authorized” 


* Rev. R. Fuller of Beaufort, 8. C. 
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by God the Holy Ghost, and that, being thus 
recognised by all the persons in the Godhead, 
jointly and severally, the assaults of its enemies 
upon it are “a direct insult to the Unchangeable 
and Holy One of Heaven.” ‘The same spirit of 
piety pervades all the practical details of the 
system. An exclusive devotion to the interests 
of their helpless dependents shows that the 
golden rule has been adopted as the law of their 
life by the disinterested lords, A proof of their 
unselfish spirit is to be found in the fact, that 
they are daily impoverishing themselves, and, to 
use the words of one of themselves, ** murder- 
ing their lands,” in order to maintain their be- 
nevolent institution. They are, in fact, virtually 
dependent on the faith and charity of the less 
favored portion of the country for the necessa- 
ries of life for themselves and their charge. 
And to the credit of the merchants and artificers 


of the North be it told, that they cheerfully fur- 


nish them with the means of dispensing their 
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charities — looking not for their own again. It 
is credibly asserted, that the value of goods fur- 
nished gratuitously for this benevolent end, 
within a few years, amounts to no less a sum 
than five hundred millions of dollars. The toils 
of this devoted order for the accomplishment of 
its ends — their labors in season and out of sea- 
son to imbue their dependents with the virtues 
of industry, of patience, of resignation — the 
bodily fatigues which they sometimes undergo 
in urging their disciples along the path of recti- 
tude—are almost incredible, and may well 
compare with any of the labors and privations 
of Sir Launcelot or Sir Gawain. Even Sunday 
sometimes “shines no Sabbath day to them.” 
Perhaps some of my readers may remember a 
passage in his own Southern experience related 
by an eminent Baptist clergyman of Boston, at 


a public meeting a few years since. One of 


his Baptist brethren, with whom he was residing, 


on the Sabbath, with the labors of the sanctuary 
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before him, thought it not too much to apply his 
strength to the reformation of one of his bene- 
ficiaries, who had sinned in the matter of black- 
ing his boots, until he stood in a puddle of his 
own blood, and then went up to the house of 
God with a good conscience, though with a 
weary arm, to break the bread of life to his 
flock. Such self-sacrifice, though it may be 
hardly credited in this working-day region, is 
believed to be not uncommon in that privileged 
portion of the country. And in justice to the 
religious part of our own community, I must 
say that, as a general thing, they fully appre- 
ciate these excellencies in the character of their 
Southern brethren, and that there are no men 
who are more cordially welcomed to their pul- 
pits and communion tables than these holy con- 


fessors. Nor do these pious men confine their 


labors of love to the promotion of the spiritual 


and temporal welfare of their immediate de- 


pendents — relieving them of the vexatious re- 
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lationships of husband and wife, parent and 


child, from the care of their own advancement 


and the education of their children — their sym- 


pathies leap forth to supply the spiritual wants 
of the perishing heathen of other lands. They 
forget even the respect which is due to “ the 
peculiar domestic institutions ” of other nations, 
in their zeal to overthrow those of Ceylon and 
Hindostan. And this inconsistency is only ap- 
parent, and not real, — for the latest discoveries 
in ethics teach that what would be an imperti- 
nent intermeddling with other men’s matters — 
worthy of a felon’s death — when applied to the 
arrangements of our neighbors, becomes a sa- 
cred duty when its sphere is transferred to the 
Antipodes. Indeed, it may be regarded as an 
axiom of American Christianity, that our duties 
to our fellow men increase in the geometrical 
ratio of the distances at which we are removed 
from them. Their holy zeal in the great cause 


of evangelizing the world is analogous to that 
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which precipitated their predecessors upon the 
holy land for the rescue of the Sepulchre. 
Though they do not often go in person upon 
this sacred service, still their benevolence often 
contrives to make even their vassals share in 
the holy work, by converting them into money 
—by a magical process well known to all true 
knights-errant — and then pouring it with Joy- 
ful alacrity into the treasury of the Lord. And 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions—the great machine for working 
up Paganism into Christianity —cheerfully re- 
ceives the gift and applies the price of the 
bodies of their countrymen to the salvation of 
pagan souls. It has been said, indeed, that 
this illustrious body itself, in its corporate capaci- 
ty, has been invested with the insignia, and has 
exercised all the peculiar rights and privileges, 
of the knightly office. Truly, how beautiful 
upon the mountains of Heathenesse are the feet 


of those who bring to it the glad tidings of 


American Christianity ! 
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I might go on forever chaunting the praises 


and magnifying the glories of American Chiv- 
alry. But its virtues and achievements demand 
an abler panegyrist. I might recount its cour- 
tesy, its generosity, its hospitality, its nice sense 
of honor, its life in arms, its judicial combats, its 
casual rencounters. ButI forbear. I have al- 
ready devoured the lion’s share of our scanty 
pages. If I have thrown any new light upon the 
institution which is the peculiar blessing and glory 
of our land, I have accomplished my fondest 
hope. If I have inspired a single breast with fresh 
love and admiration of its virtues, or rekindled 
a single spark of dormant loyalty and zeal, I 
have left myself nothing to desire. I have not 


lived in vain, 
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SONNET TO LIBERTY. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Tuy cause, O Linerty! can never fail, 

Whether by foes o’erwhelmed, or friends be- 
trayed : 
Then be its advocates of nought afraid ; 

As Gop is true, they surely shall prevail. 

Let base oppressors tremble and turn pale ; 
They, they alone may justly be dismayed ; 
For Truru and Riaut are on thy side arrayed, 

And the whole world shall yet thy triumph hail. 

No blow for thee was ever struck in vain; 

Thy champions, martyrs, are of noble birth ; 

Rare honors, blessings, praises, thanks they gain, 


And Time and Glory magnify their worth ! 


A thousand times defeated, thou shalt reign 


Victor, O Liserry, o’er all the earth. 


Boston, 
Dec. 1, 1041. 
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BRITISH ABOLITIONISM. 


BY N. P. ROGERS, 


We have something to do this side the water 
with the above named type of philanthropy, now 
that modern ingenuity has brought the old world 
and the new into juxtaposition. The ocean is 
no longer a gulf of separation, as it used to be, 
before the daring genius of our times had 
bridged its illimitable expanse ;— before steam 
had laid down her audacious rail-road track 


along the hilly Highway of Nations: and where 


Columbus adventured and wandered, a century 


or two ago, in disregard of coast and stars, and 
trusting to the quivering needle, to hunt amid 
the wilderness of waters after a conjectured 
world, Cunard has set him up a mail route, and 
now carries the world’s mail every fortnight, 
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and talks of carrying it every week, from hem- 
isphere to hemisphere. Since all these im- 
provements Britain and America are morally at 
each other’s doors. It is well that, among other 
things, we understand the character of British 
Abolitionism. It has been misunderstood among 
us, as I think, and greatly overrated. I will 
guess at some of the causes. Lord Mansfield 
had decided that Slavery was not law in Old 
England. Granville Sharpe, who wrote his 
lordship into that opinion peradventure, was an 
Englishman or a Briton. Poet Cowper of Eng- 
land had said, in his famous line, that * slaves 
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could not breathe” there. ‘* They touch our 


country,” 


said he, ‘and their shackles fall.” 
Orator Curran, whose flaming eloquence had 
transmuted him from a downtrodden Irishman 
to a recognised Briton, — he had ranted glori- 
ously of its “sacred soil,” and of “ the altar 


and the gods sinking together in the dust, the 


moment” captivity set foot «pon that soil, from 
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whatever quarter of the enthralled earth; and 
how the young Yankee imagination has been 
fired by his flaming bursts in the school-book, 
about * the irresistible genius of universal eman- 
cipation!’”” —- We verily believed that genius 
lived and had her home “ within the four seas 
of Britain.” Wilberforce lived, spoke, and died 
in Britain — and there Clarkson labored against 
the slave-trade. Fox’s humanity, and even 
Pitt’s policy were anti-slavery, and both were 
British. A British Parliament abolished the 
African slave trade—all for love of Liberty 
and mankind of course! — England, too, had 
compelled the weaker despotisms around her 
into treaties, for the suppression of the infernal 
trade, and her naval war dogs had hunted and 
taken the private slaver, while Columbia’s stars 
and stripes had winked at the black flag, if not 
courtesied to it, as they passed each other, “ do- 


ing the business ” of Christendom “ in the great 


waters.” And last, though not least, Britain 
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had freed her West Indies, and her philanthro- 
py had summoned the “ World to meet in anti- 
slavery convention” at her capital. — Oh, was 
not Britain the Land of Freedom, and London 
Liberty’s chief town! and her very provinces 
too, — her American provinces, they were a 
refuge to the fugitive slave of the Republic. 
The north star had gone and stood over her 
Canadas, and led the wise men of the South 
there, to offer gifts to the infant Liberty. We 
went over to Britain’s capital, to attend the 
World’s anti-slavery meeting. One glance from 
the gallery of Freemason’s Hall, however, awoke 
us to the realities of her abolitionism. It need- 
ed but a glance. Why, anti-slavery can’t live 
in England! — not “ slaves,” as Cowper says, 


but Anti-slavery “ cannot breathe in England! ” 


There is not elasticity enough in her atmosphere 


to give the breast of Liberty a single respiration. 
Liberty dies there, as in an exhausted receiver, 


and the whole land is strewed with her whitened 
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bones. Humanity lies prostrate and subject in 
sritain. I know they have law there, but it is 
stern as the despotism of the Lion’s den. They 
tell of the ‘ British Lion.” There is a “ Lion 
in the way,” in England. He roars at every 
corner of the streets — and the people of Eng- 
land at times tremble at the shaking of his 
mane, as well as the threatened and disquieted 
nations of the earth abroad. Brute force is the 
Law and the Liberty of England. The flash- 
ing of steel is the glance of her eye, and the 
exploding powder-burst the breath of her nos- 
trils. Man does in England what power per- 
mits him todo. Thus far shalt thou go, it says 
to his footstep, and no farther, and here shall the 
proud waves of thy humanity be stayed. The 
Briton ramps in his Liberty, but his vehemency 
is as the watch dog’s of his own guarded home. 
He falls to the ground, when he gets the length 
of his subject chain. All are vassals in Eng- 


land. The colossal Brougham is but a vassal. 
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He is but a giant sudject. Wellington is a sud. 


ee ee ee 
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ject. He conquered Bonaparte, but he has to 


a 





do homage at the foot of a British girl. He 


Cer mio 


ee ee eee 


wears her collar on his ducal neck. And 





the mighty O’Connell, whose genius measures 















the earth, and whose voice “‘ agitates ’’ it, — he 


is a subject of that same British damsel. He 


= prniatney Ans 
tease <a yams on eae ; 


owes her allegiance and fealty. Her will is his 
law, and he does public homage in the face of 
Britain and the world, to her Royal baby, as his 
fellow subject, the nurse, dismounts the little 
Royal Highness from its poney-phaeton in 


Saint James’s Park. Victoria’s brass collar 








glitters on the neck of O’Connell. And GrorcE 





Tuompson, too, the philanthropist, as well as 
the orator, the anti-slavery champion of the old 
world—the advocate of both the Indies— 
whose “cloud-cleaving” genius mounts to the 
sun, and gazes it in the face — even he has to 
come down again and own allegiance to his 


Queen. The cable of subjugation, fixed about 






his 


se 
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his imperial talon, anchors him to the monarchy 
of England, and he lights down from his career 
among the storms, a panting, breathless, baffled 
British subject. And the poor little Queen her- 
self is a slave among the rest, and the most of a 
slave of them all. She wears a crown on her 
head, anda sceptre in her small hand, (if her 
hand be small,) a crown that dazzles and a 
sceptre that scares more people than any other 
perhaps of the earth’s surface, — yet she is in- 
volved inextricably in the iron entanglement of 
subjection, with all her sudjects. She is the 
key-stone of the subject arch, and as free to 
move, and no freer, than the key of one of the 
arches of her old London bridge. Nothing can 
disenthral her but an earthquake revolution, that 
should shake the civilized world—and that 
earthquake is brewing. God speed the moral 
Chartism of Britain to avert it—or rather 
American abolitionism diffused beyond the wa- 
ters, which may, or may not reach them in 


time. 
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Britain can aid us but little in the overthrow 
of slavery — Ireland can more. But the waves 
of moral revolution must start from an agitation 
here. They cannot move it there. We have 
freedom here, or it is at least possible to indi- 
viduals — When we get it we can impart it. 
We are in moral insurrection, and, once at lib- 
erty, we dispense freedom to the slave —or 
rather the bursting of our own voluntary shac- 
kles, here under New England’s sky, will un- 
rivet the fetters that gall the limbs and souls of 
the plantations, and slavery will disappear from 
the land. The disenthralment would not proba- 
bly stop in this country, or anywhere short of 
the deliverance of mankind. 

British subjection is not to State only ; she has 
to bear aiso the Church. Her monarchy “ kills 
the body,” but she has a Hierarchy that “ kills 
both soul and body in Hell.” ‘That is to 


say, it claims power so to kill, and the mass of 


the subject people acknowledge the claim; a 
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load on the backs of the wretched subjects 
enough to sink even the navy they have to 
carry, among their other burdeas. Oh the cas- 
tles and palaces, the abbeys, cathedrals, minis- 
ters, and churches, reared by Royalty, Nobility, 
and Popery (Catholic and Protestant) over that 
beautiful Island; built by the half-requited 
labor of a starved and houseless people. Britain’s 
Religion, instead of “ not having where to lay 
its head,” has turned the People out of house 
and home, and itself dwells in palaces. It is 
richer than Dives, and fares more sumptuously 
every day. The abolitionism of Britain is as 
fat as its Religion. 

A word more of that ** World’s Convention,” 
for “ Liberty Bell” rings, and we have buta 
moment of time. We passed by its threshold, 
and behold Lucretia Mott repulsed from its 


doors. The credentials of the American ANTI- 


Stavery Society, its broad seal palpable as the 


sun in the firmament, that should have given the 
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bearer credit and welcome, the anti-slavery world ] 
over, lay there soiled and dishonored in the 
sooty dust of London streets, its ample sheet 
torn and trampled under foot by the thick soaled 


heel of “British Usage.” At the opening 
meeting, preliminary to the sittings of Confer- : 
ence, presided that Princely incident to her 
Royal Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince 


Albert. On the platform, if 1 mistake not, 





sat O'Connell, called for by the People, but 
unpermitted to speak, by the anti-slavery Com- 
mittee. At all events, at the winding up meeting, 
Georce THompson and Wittiam Luioyp Gar- 
RISON, both sat mute upon that platform, (a 
phenomenon in an anti-slavery meeting,) not 
allowed to speak by the committee of arrange- 
ments, while the advocacy of the World’s anti- 
slavery cause was left to the Royal Sussex, and 
to Messrs. Lushington of London and Birney of 
Kentucky. His Royal Highness, the Duke of 


Sussex, presided at the meeting, and one of the 
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London Committee humbly “ thanked His Royal 





Highness for his condescension” !!— Her 





Grace, the Duchess of Sutherland supported 








His Royal Highness in the chair, though 






Lucretia Mort was not allowed a seat in the 








anti-slavery conference, because she was a wo- 
man. Is Her Grace more than a woman! This 


a sample of British abolitionism. Another sign 









of it— Georce Tompson sat almost a mute 





spectator during the whole Conference. Is it an 


anti-slavery atmosphere, where Georce THomp- 





son droops and desponds ! 





A word of the vaunted Emancipation Act, 


and but a word, for “ Liberty Bell” tolls. (It is 






Slavery’s knell.) That boasted Emancipation 





Act, which gives Britannia the philanthropic 





mistress-ship of the world, as her navy claims it 





of the ocean,— what is it? Why, it was and 





is nothing but a base, proslavery act of Parlia- 





ment! It was a legislative manceuvre to baffle 






the humanity of the subject people of Britain. 
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George Thompson had exasperated them at the 
chattel slavery of the West Indies. They had 


no colorphobia in their imaginations, and it was 











easy to kindle their common humanity to a 


flame of indignation. Parliament saw the ne- 





cessity of giving it vent somewhere else than 








on itself. It let it off through the channel of 





Apprenticeship, a cold-blooded device, which 








protracted slavery and deferred the hope of 


heart-sick philanthropy, for six long years — in 





wicked expectation, doubtless, that meantime 





the atrocities of the apprenticeship might recon- 





cile the people and the slave to the reéstablish- 








ment of slavery,—or that something might 


turn up to give the dragon system a chance of 





restoration. ‘The mass of the subject petition- 





ers were deluded by the trick, and compromised 





with Parliament; and then to punish the people 





for their temerity in petitioning, Parliament im- 





posed on them the most atrocious tax ever in- 


flicted by greedy tyranny on the back of labor. 
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Twenty million pounds sterling —a hundred 
millions of dollars, they imposed on emaciated, 


“ bread-taxed,’’ British Labor, wringing the last 


morsel from the insufficiency of a fainting 


people, to compensate the slaveholder for his 
disquietude under the agitation. This is the 
vaunted Emancipation Act. It is as humane an 
act as Parliament or Congress ever did, or could 
enact. They have “no soul,” or heart, and 
can manifest none. But such was the enormity 
of this piece of ‘* British abolitionism,” that some 
of the slaveholding islands preferred immediate 
emancipation, and adopted it on the spot, and 
left the Emancipation Act standing alone in the 
gaze of the world, with nothing in their limits 
to operate upon, and in 1840, when the act was 
consummated, the slaves of Bermuda and An- 
tizua had been free six years in spite of it. 
And the slaveholders of the other islands could 
not brook the * Emancipation Act” its whole 


time. They were sick of its atrocities, or em- 
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barrassed by its foolish impolicy, and they pro- 
claimed Liberty, in the teeth of it, Aug. 1838, 
and left it for two years “* alone in its glory.” 
This is the whole of the parliamentary philan- 
thropy of Britain. An attempt to defer Liberty 
six dreary years, and a plundering of the people, 
who asked for it, of an hundred millions of dol- 
lars, as a present to the slaveholders. Hail, 
Britannia ! 

Of course I need make no exceptions here in 
behalf of the glorious individuals in Britain and 
Ireland, whose spirits do not brook this subjec- 
tion, and who will work themselves free of it. 
They are beginning to feel the chains they were 
born and bred to, though they press upon them 
with the unseen weight of the air they breathe. 
Anti-slavery chemistry is discovering that there 
is burden, (and not support, as in the air,) in the 
suiject atmosphere of monarchy and hierarchy, 
and they will by and by refuse to inhale it. 


Truth will purify it, till they can respire freely 
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in it, and Liberty Bell shall agitate it, with 
its wild music, and “ proclaim throughout all the 
land —to all the Inhabitants thereof,” that in- 
estimable boon, that “one thing needful’ to 
universal humanity —that sine qua non of tol- 
erable human existence — Liserty ; with which 
life is a blessing, and without which it is a 


curse. 


Concord, New Hampshire, 
Dec. 1, 1841. 
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SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM W. STORY. 


Freepom is wealth, health, strength—the serene 
throne 

Of the strong will —— the birth-right nature gave ; 

God hath not portioned out the wind and wave, 

Nor the thick stars in heaven’s blue distance 
sown. 

The gates of nature are wide open thrown, 

And what the soul can take, that may it have. 

Sin is the brand that nature gives the slave, 

But Truth is Freedom, that all souls may own. 

Falsehood shall not endure the high calm face 

Of the free day — nor feel its stern rebuke. 

And for that fallen and oppresséd race, 

Do Nature's universal voices plead, 

And the great human heart, that will not brook, 


That Justice beneath Custom’s lash should bleed. 
Dec. 2, 1841, 


SONNET. 





SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM W. STORY. 


Pur back the swelling ocean with thy hand! 

Leash up the winds—the seasons’ course control, 

Then quench the burning spirit, like a coal, 

And puff Hope’s breath away, by which ’tis 
fanned — 

But never until then; not surer stand 

The fadeless stars, that circle round the pole, 

Than Truth and Justice in the immortal soul, 

Which man can sear not out with Slavery’s 
brand. 

All noble souls will yearn to the oppressed, 

Nor canst thou dam that inward sympathy, 

That tide-like swelleth ever in the breast, 

Even as the restless soul of the broad sea 


Heaves its fresh waters up to purify 


The stagnant pools, that on the marshes lie. 
Dec. 3, 1841. 
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SONNET. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Eneianp! I grant that thou dost justly boast 





Of splendid geniuses beyond compare ; 
Men great and gallant— Women good and 


fair— 





Skilled in all arts, and filling every post 





Of learning, science, fame — a mighty host! 
Poets divine, and benefactors rare — 
Statesmen—philosophers—and they who dare 

Boldly to explore Heaven’s vast and boundless 

coast. 


To one alone I dedicate this rhyme, 





Whose virtues with a starry lustre glow ; 
Whose heart is large, whose spirit is sublime, 

The friend of liberty, of wrong the foe : 
Long be inscribed upon the roll of Time, 

The name, the worth, the works of HaRRi&t 


MatTINEAv ! 







Boston, 
Dec. 1, 1841. 
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THE QUADROONS. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


“IT promised thee a sister tale 
Of man’s perfidious cruelty ; 
Come then and hear what cruel wrong 


Befell the dark Ladie.”? — Coleridge. 


Not far from Augusta, Georgia, there is 
a pleasant place called Sand-Hills, appropriated 
almost exclusively to summer residences for the 
wealthy inhabitants of the neighboring city. 
Among the beautiful cottages that adorn it was 
one far retired from the public roads, and almost 
hidden among the trees. It was a perfect model 
of rural beauty. The piazzas that surrounded it 
were covered with Clematis and Passion flower. 


The Pride of China mixed its oriental-looking 


foliage with the majestic magnolia, and the air 
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was redolent with the fragrance of flowers, peep- 


ing out from every nook, and nodding upon you 


in bye places, with a most unexpected welcome. 
The tasteful hand of Art had not learned to 
imitate the lavish beauty and harmonious dis- 
order of Nature, but they lived together in loving 
unity, and spoke in according tones. The gate- 
way rose in a Gothic arch, with graceful tracery 
in iron-work, surmounted by a Cross, around 
which fluttered and played the Mountain Fringe, 
that lightest and most fragile of vines. 

The inhabitants of this cottage remained in it 
all the year round; and perhaps enjoyed most 
the season that left them without neighbors. To 
one of the parties, indeed, the fashionable sum- 
mer residents, that came and went with the but- 
terflies, were merely neighbors-in-law. The 
edicts of society had built up a wall of separa- 
tion between her and them; for she was a 
quadroon ; the daughter of a wealthy merchant 


of New Orleans, highly cultivated in mind and 
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manners, graceful as an antelope, and beautiful 
as the evening star. She had early attracted 
the attention of a handsome and wealthy young 
Georgian; and as their acquaintance increased, 
the purity and bright intelligence of her mind, 
inspired him with a far deeper sentiment than 
belongs merely to excited passion. It was in 
fact Love in its best sense — that most perfect 
landscape of our complex nature, where earth 
everywhere kisses the sky, but the heavens em- 
brace all; and the lowliest dew-drop reflects the 
image of the highest star. 

The tenderness of Rosalie’s conscience re- 
quired an outward form of marriage ; though 
she well knew that a union with her proscribed 
race was unrecognised by law, and therefore the 
ceremony gave her no legal hold on Edward’s 
constancy. But her high, poetic nature regard- 
ed the reality rather than the semblance of 


things ; and when he playfully asked how she 


could keep him if he wished to run away, she 
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replied, “ Let the church that my mother loved 
sanction our union, and my own soul will be 
satisfied, without the protection of the state. If 
your affections fall from me, I would not, if | 
could, hold you by a legal fetter.” 

It was a marriage sanctioned by Heaven, 
though unrecognised on earth. The picturesque 
cottage at Sand-Hills was built for the young 
bride under her own directions ; and there they 
passed ten as happy years as ever blessed the 
heart of mortals. It was Edward’s fancy to 
name their eldest child Xarifa; in commemora- 
tion of a Spanish song, which had first conveyed 
to his ears the sweet tones of her mother’s 
voice. Her flexile form and nimble motions 
were in harmony with the breezy sound of the 
name ; and its Moorish origin was most appro- 
priate to one so emphatically “a child of the 
sun.’ Her complexion, of a still lighter brown 


than Rosalie’s, was rich and glowing as an au- 


tumnal leaf. The iris of her large, dark eye 
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had the melting, mezzotinto outline, which re- 
mains the last vestige of African ancestry, and 
gives that plaintive expression, so often observed, 
and so appropriate to that docile and injured 
race. 

Xarifa learned no lessons of humility or 
shame, within her own happy home; for she 
grew up in the warm atmosphere of father’s and 
mother’s love, like a flower open to the sun- 
shine, and sheltered from the winds. But in 
summer walks with her beautiful mother, her 
young cheek often maniled at the rude gaze of 
the young men, and her dark eye flashed fire, 
when some contemptuous epithet met her ear, 
as white ladies passed them by, in scornful 
pride and ill-concealed envy. 

Happy as Rosalie was in Edward’s love, and 


surrounded by an outward environment of beau- 


ty, so well adapted to her poetic spirit, she felt 


these incidents with inexpressible pain. For 


herself, she cared but little ; for she had found 


ee 
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a sheltered home in Edward’s heart, which the 
world might ridicule, but had no power to pro- 
fane. But when she looked at her beloved 
Xarifa, and reflected upon the unavoidable and 
dangerous position which the tyranny of society 
had awarded her, her soul was filled with an- 
guish. The rare loveliness of the child increased 
daily, and was evidently ripening into most mar- 
vellous beauty. The father rejoiced in it with 
unmingled pride; but in the deep tenderness of 
the mother’s eye there was an indwelling sad- 
ness, that spoke of anxious thoughts and fearful 
foreboding. 

When Xarifa entered her ninth year, these 
uneasy feelings found utterance in earnest 
solicitations that Edward would remove to 
France, or England. This request excited but 
little opposition, and was so attractive to his 
imagination, that he might have overcome all 
intervening obstacles, had not ‘‘ a change come 


o’er the spirit of his dream.” He still loved 
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Rosalie ; but he was now twenty-eight years old, 
and, unconsciously to himself, ambition had for 
some time been slowly gaining an ascendency 
over his other feelings. The contagion of exam- 
ple had led him into the arena where so much 
American strength is wasted; he had thrown 
himself into political excitement, with all the 
honest fervor of youthful feeling. His motives 
had been unmixed with selfishness, nor could he 
ever define to himself when or how sincere 
patriotism took the form of personal ambition. 
But so it was, that at twenty-eight years old, he 
found himself an ambitious man, involved in 
movements which his frank nature would have 
once abhorred, and watching the doubtful game 
of mutual cunning with all the fierce excitement 
of a gambler. 

Among those on whom his political success 


most depended was a very popular and wealthy 


man, who had an only daughter. His visits to the 


house were at first of a purely political nature ; 
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but the young lady was pleasing, and he fancied of 

he discovered in her a sort of timid preference wa 

for himself. This excited his vanity, and awak- 

ened thoughts of the great worldly advantages 

connected with a union. Reminiscences of his 

first love kept these vague ideas in check for 

several months; but Rosalie’s image at last be- 

came an unwelcome intruder; for with it was 

associated the idea of restraint. Moreover 

Charlotte, though inferior in beauty, was yet r 

a pretty contrast to her rival. Her light hair h 

fell in silken profusion, her blue eyes were ¢ 

gentle, though inexpressive, and her healthy t 

cheeks were like opening rose-buds. 
He had already become accustomed to the { 


dangerous experiment of resisting his own in- 
ward convictions ; and this new impulse to am- 
bition, combined with the strong temptation of 
variety in love, met the ardent young man weak- 


ened in moral principle, and unfettered by laws 
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of the land. The change wrought upon him 


was soon noticed by Rosalie. 


‘In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more the estranged heart lets know 
The absence of the love, which yet it fain would 


show.”’ 


At length the news of his approaching mar- 
riage met herear. Her head grew dizzy, and 
her heart fainted within her ; but, with a strong 
effort at composure, she inquired all the par- 
ticulars; and her pure mind at once took its 
resolution. Edward came that evening, and 
though she would have fain met him as usual, 
her heart was too full not to throw a deep sad- 


ness over her looks and tones. She had never 


complained of his decreasing tenderness, or of 


her own lonely hours ; but he felt that the mute 
appeal of her heart-broken looks was more ter- 


rible than words. He kissed the hand she of- 
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| . fered, and with a countenance almost as sad as apt 
her own, led her to a window in the recess 3 lov 
1 shadowed by a luxuriant Passion Flower. It Tr 
. ‘ was the same seat where they had spent the ac 
if | first evening in this beautiful cottage, conse- to 
i | crated to their youthful loves. The same calm, al 

clear moonlight looked in through the trellis. - 

The vine then planted had now a luxuriant w 

growth; and many a time had Edward fondly er 

twined its sacred blossoms with the glossy ring- to 

lets of her raven hair. The rush of memory S| 

almost overpowered poor Rosalie; and Edward c 


felt too much oppressed and ashamed to break 


the long, deep silence. At length, in words e 
scarcely audible, Rosalie said, “ Tell me, dear v 
Edward, are you to be married next week ?” n 
He dropped her hand, as if a rifle-ball had s 
struck him ; and it was not until after long hesi- s 
tation, that he began to make some reply about v 
the necessity of circumstances. Mildly, but f 


earnestly, the poor girl begged him to spare 
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apologies. It was enough that he no longer 


loved her, and that they must bid farewell. 
Trusting to the yielding tenderness of her char- 
acter, he ventured, in the most soothing accents, 
to suggest that as he still loved her better than 
all the world, she would ever be his real wife, 
and they might see each other frequently. He 
was not prepared for the storm of indignant 
emotion his words excited. Hers was a passion 
too absorbing to admit of partnership; and her 
spirit was too pure to form a selfish league with 
crime. 

At length this painful interview came to an 
end. They stood together by the Gothic gate, 
where they had so often met and parted in the 
moonlight. Old remembrances melted their 
souls. ‘ Farewell, dearest Edward,” said Ro- 
salie. ‘* Give me a parting kiss.” Her voice 
was choked for utterance, and the tears flowed 
freely, as she bent her lips toward him. He 


folded her convulsively in his arms, and im- 
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printed a long, impassioned kiss on that mouth, 


which had never spoken to him but in love and 
blessing. 

With effort like a death-pang, she at length 
raised her head from his heaving bosom, and 
turning from him with bitter sobs, she said, “ It 
is our last. To meet thus is henceforth crime. 
xod bless you. I would not have you so mis- 
erable as | am. Farewell. <A dast farewell.” 
*“ The dast !’’ exclaimed he, with a wild shriek. 
“Oh God, Rosalie, do not say that!” and 
covering his face with his hands, he wept like 
a child. 

Recovering from his emotion, he found him- 
self alone. The moon looked down upon him 
mild, but very sorrowful; as the Madonna 
seems to gaze on her worshipping children, 
bowed down with consciousness of sin. At that 
moment he would have given worlds to have 
disengaged himself from Charlotte ; but he had 


gone so far, that blame, disgrace, and duels 
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with angry relatives, would now attend any ef- 


fort to obtain his freedom. Oh, how the moon- 
light oppressed him with its friendly sadness ! 
It was like the plaintive eye of his forsaken 
one, —like the music of sorrow echoed from 
an unseen world. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at that dwell- 
ing, where he had so long known earth’s purest 
foretaste of heavenly bliss. Slowly he walked 
away; then turned again to look on that charmed 
spot, the nestling-place of his young affections. 
He caught a glimpse of Rosalie, weeping be- 
side a magnolia, which commanded a long view 
of the path leading to the public road. He 
would have sprung toward her, but she darted 
frc.i him, and entered the cottage. That grace- 
ful figure, weeping in the moonlight, haunted 
him for years. It stood before his closing eyes, 
and greeted him with the morning dawn. 

Poor Charlotte! had she known all, what a 


dreary lot would hers have been ; but fortunate- 
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ly, she could not miss the impassioned tender. 


ness she had never experienced; and Edward 
was the more careful in his kindness, because 
he was deficient in love. Once or twice she 
heard him murmur, “dear Rosalie,” in his 
sleep; but the playful charge she brought was 
playfully answered, and the incident gave her 
no real uneasiness. The summer after their 
marriage, she proposed a residence at Sand- 
Hills ; little aware what a whirlwind of emotion 
she excited in her husband’s heart. The rea 
sons he gave for rejecting the proposition ap- 
peared satisfactory; but she could not quite 
understand why he was never willing that their 
afternoon drives should be in the direction of 
those pleasant rural residences, which she had 
heard him praise so much. One day, as their 
barouche rolled along a winding road that skirt- 
ed Sand-Hills, her attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by two figures among the trees by the 


way-side ; and touching Edward’s arm, she ex 
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claimed, * Do look at that beautiful child! ” 


He turned, and saw Rosalie and Xarifa. His 


lips quivered, and his face became deadly pale. 


His young wife looked at him intently, but said 
nothing. ‘There were points of resemblance in 
the child, that seemed to account for his sudden 
emotion. Suspicion was awakened, and she 
soon learned that the mother of that lovely girl 
bore the name of Rosalie ; with this information 
came recollections of the * dear Rosalie,” mur- 
mured in uneasy slumbers. From gossiping 
tongues she soon learned more than she wished 
to know. She wept, but not as poor Rosalie 
had done, for she never had loved, and been be- 
loved, like her; and her nature was more 
proud. Henceforth a change came over her 
feelings and her manners ; and Edward had no 
further occasion to assume a tenderness in re- 
turn for hers. Changed as he was by ambition, 
he felt the wintry chill of her polite propriety, 
and sometimes in agony of heart, compared it 


9 
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with the gushing love of her who was indeed 
his wife. 

But these, and all his emotions, were a sealed 
book to Rosalie, of which she could only guess 
the contents. With remittances for her and her 
child’s support, there sometimes came earnest 
pleadings that she would consent to see him 
again; but these she never answered, though 
her heart yearned to do so. She pitied his fair 
young bride, and would not be tempted to 
bring sorrow into her household by any fault of 
hers. Her earnest prayer was that she might 
never know of her existence. She had not 
looked on Edward since she watched him under 
. the shadow of the magnolia, until his barouche 
passed her in her rambles some monihs after. 
She saw the deadly paleness of his countenance, 


and had he dared to look back, he would have 


seen her tottering with faintness. Xarifa brought 


water from a little rivulet, and sprinkled her 


face. When she revived, she clasped the be- 
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loved child to her heart with a vehemence that 
made her scream. Soothingly she kissed away 
her fears, and gazed into her beautiful eyes with 
a deep, deep sadness of expression, which Xari- 
fa never forgot. Wild were the thoughts that 
pressed around her aching heart, and almost 
maddened her poor brain; thoughts which had 
almost driven her to suicide the night of that 
last farewell. For her child’s sake she conquer- 
ed the fierce temptation then; and for her sake, 
she struggled with it now. But the gloomy at- 
mosphere of their once happy home overclouded 


the morning of Xarifa’s life. 


‘¢ She from her mother learnt the trick of grief, 


And sighed among her playthings.” 


Rosalie perceived this; and it gave her gentle 


heart unutterable pain. At last, the conflicts of 


her spirit proved too strong for the beautiful 


frame in which it dwelt. About a year after 


Edward’s marriage, she was found dead in her 
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bed, one bright autumnal morning. She had 
often expressed to her daughter a wish to be 
buried under a spreading oak, that shaded a 
rustic garden-chair, in which she and Edward 
had spent many happy evenings. And there 
she was buried; with a small white cross at her 
head, twined with the cypress vine. Edward 
came to the funeral, and wept long, very long, 
at the grave. Hours after midnight, he sat in 
the recess-window, with Xarifa folded to his 
heart. The poor child sobbed herself to sleep 
on his bosom; and the convicted murderer had 
small reason to envy that wretched man, as he 
gazed on the lovely countenance, that so strong: 
ly reminded him of his early and his only 
love. 

From that time, Xarifa was the central point 
of all his warmest affections. He employed an 
excellent old negress to take charge of the cot- 
tage, from which he promised his darling child 


that she should never be removed. He em- 
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ployed a music master, and dancing master, to 
attend upon her; and a week never passed 
without a visit from him, and a present of books, 
pictures, or flowers. To hear her play upon 
the harp, or repeat some favorite poem in her 
mother’s earnest accents and melodious tones, 
or to see her flexile figure float in the garland- 
dance, seemed to be the highest enjoyment of 
his life. Yet was the pleasure mixed with bitter 
thoughts. What would be the destiny of this 
fascinating young creature, so radiant with life 
and beauty? She belonged to a proscribed 
race; and though the brown color on her soft 
cheek was scarcely deeper than the sunny side 
of a golden pear, yet was it sufficient to exclude 
her from virtuous society. He thought of Ro- 
salie’s wish to carry her to France; and he 
would have fulfilled it, had he been unmarried. 
As it was, he inwardly resolved to make some 


arrangement to effect it, in a few years, even if 


it involved separation from his darling child. 
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But alas for the calculations of man! From 
the time of Rosalie’s death, Edward had sought 
relief for his wretched feelings in the free use 
of wine. Xarifa was scarcely fifteen, when her 
father was found dead by the road-side ; having 
fallen from his horse, on his way to visit her. 
He left no will; but his wife with kindness of 
heart worthy of a happier domestic fate, ex- 
pressed a decided reluctance to change any of 
the plans he had made for the beautiful child at 
Sand-Hills. 

Xarifa mourned her indulgent father; but 
not as one utterly desolate. True she had 
lived “ like a flower deep hid in rocky cleft; ” 
but the sunshine of love had already peeped in 
upon her. Her teacher on the harp was a hand- 


some and agreeable young man of twenty, the 


only son of an English widow. Perhaps Ed- 


ward had not been altogether unmindful of the 
result, when he first invited him to the flowery 


cottage. Certain it is, he had more than once 
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thought what a pleasant thing it would be, if 
English freedom from prejudice should lead him 
to offer legal protection to his graceful and win- 
ning child. Being thus encouraged, rather than 
checked, in his admiration, George Elliot could 
not be otherwise than strongly attracted toward 
his beautiful pupil. The lonely and unprotected 
state in which her father’s death left her, deep- 
ened this feeling into tenderness. And lucky 
was it for her enthusiastic and affectionate na- 
ture; for she could not live without an atmo- 
sphere of love. In her innocence, she knew 
nothing of the dangers in her path; and she 
trusted George with an undoubting simplicity, 
that rendered her sacred to his noble and gene- 
rous soul. It seemed as if that flower-embo- 
somed nest was consecrated by the Fates to 
Love. The French have well named it La 


Belle Passion ; for without it life were “a year 


without spring, or a spring without roses.” Ex- 


cept the loveliness of infancy, what does earth 
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offer so much like Heaven, as the happiness of 


two young, pure, and beautiful beings, living in 


each other’s hearts ? 

Xarifa inherited her mother’s poetic and im- 
passioned temperament; and to her, above 
others, the first consciousness of these sweet 


emotions was like a golden sunrise on the sleep- 


ing flowers. 


*‘ Thus stood she at the threshold of the scene 
Of busy life. . . ™ ° 
How fair it lay in solemn shade and sheen! 
And he beside her, like some angel, posted 
To lead her out of childhood’s fairy land, 


On to life’s glancing summit, hand in hand.” 


Alas, the tempest was brooding over their 
young heads. Rosalie, though she knew it not, 
had been the daughter of a slave; whose 
wealthy master, though he remained attached to 
her to the end of her days, had carelessly omit- 


ted to have papers of manumission recorded. 
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His heirs had lately failed, under circumstances, 
which greatly exasperated their creditors ; and 
in an unlucky hour, they discovered their claim 
on Angelique’s grand-child. 

The gentle girl, happy as the birds in spring- 
time, accustomed to the fondest indulgence, 
surrounded by all the refinements of life, timid 
asa young fawn, and with a soul full of ro- 
mance, was ruthlessly seized by a sheriff, and 
placed on the public auction-stand in Savannah. 
There she stood, trembling, blushing, and weep- 
compelled to listen to the grossest lan- 


Ing ; 


guage, and shrinking from the rude hands that 


examined the graceful proportions of her beau- 
tiful frame. ‘Stop that,” exclaimed a stern 
voice, “* I bid two thousand dollars for her, with- 
out asking any of their d—d questions.” The 
speaker was probably about forty years of age, 
with handsome features, but a fierce and proud 
expression. An older man, who stood behind 


him, bid two thousand five hundred. ‘The first 
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bid higher; then a third, a dashing young man, 
bid three thousand; and thus they went on, 
with the keen excitement of gamblers, until the 
first speaker obtained the prize, for the mode- 
rate sum of five thousand dollars. 

And where was George, during this dreadful 
scene? He was absent on a visit to his mother, 
at Mobile. But, had he been at Sand-Hills, he 
could not have saved his beloved from the 
wealthy profligate, who was determined to obtain 
her at any price. A letter of agonized entreaty 
from her brought him home on the wings of the 
wind. But what could he do? How could he 
ever obtain a sight of her, locked up as she was 
in the princely mansion of her master? At last 
by bribing one of the slaves, he conveyed a 
letter to her, and received one in return. As 
yet, her purchaser treated her with respectful 
gentleness, and sought to win her favor, by 


flattery and presents; but she dreaded every 


moment, lest the scene should change, and 
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trembled at the sound of every footfall. A plan 
was laid for escape. The slave agreed to drug 
his master’s wine; a ladder of ropes was pre- 
pared, and a swift boat was in readiness. But 
the slave, to obtain a double reward, was treach- 
erous. Xarifa had scarcely given an answering 
signal to the low, cautious whistle of her lover, 
when the sharp sound of a rifle was followed 
by a deep groan, and a heavy fall on the pave- 
ment of the court-yard. With frenzied eager- 
ness she swung herself down by the ladder of 
ropes, and, by the glancing light of lanthorns, 
saw George, bleeding and lifeless at her feet. 
One wild shriek, that pierced the brains of those 
who heard it, and she fell senseless by his side. 

For many days she had a confused conscious- 


ness of some great agony, but knew not where 


she was, or by whom she was surrounded. The 


slow recovery of her reason settled into the 
most intense melancholy, which moved the com- 


passion even of her cruel purchaser. The beau- 
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tiful eyes, always pleading in expression, were 
1 now so heart-piercing in their sadness, that he 


could not endure to look upon them. For some 





months, he sought to win her smiles by lavish 
presents, and delicate attentions. He bought 
glittering chains of gold, and costly bands of 
pearl. His victim scarcely glanced at them, 
and the slave laid them away, unheeded and 
forgotten. He purchased the furniture of the 
cottage at Sand-Hills, and one morning Xarifa 
found her harp at the bed-side, and the room 
filled with her own books, pictures, and flowers. 
She gazed upon them with a pang unutterable, 
and burst into an agony of tears; but she gave 
her master no thanks, and her gloom deep- 
ened. 

At last his patience was exhausted. He grew 
weary of her obstinacy, as he was pleased to 


term it; and threats took the place of persua- 


sion. 
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In a few months more, poor Xarifa was a 
raving maniac. That pure temple was dese- 
crated ; that loving heart was broken; and that 
beautiful head fractured against the wall in the 
frenzy of despair. Her master cursed the use- 


less expense she had cost him; the slaves 


buried her; and no one wept at the grave of 


her who had been so carefully cherished, and so 
tenderly beloved. 

Reader, do you complain that I have written 
fiction ? Believe me, scenes like these are of 
no unfrequent occurrence at the South. The 
world does not afford such materials for tragic 


romance, as the history of the Quadroons. 
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GELON KING OF SYRACUSE. 


« The most beautiful treaty of peace ever spoken of in history, I 


-—-_ 


believe to be that which Gelon made with the Carthaginians, — 


He required of them that they should abolish the custom of sacri- ’ 


ficing their own children. How admirable! after having defeated 


three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he exacted of them a condi- 
tion, useful only to themselves ; or rather he stipulated for the hu- 


man race.’? — Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, Book 10, Ch. 5. 


GELON OF SYRACUSE, 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Spirit or Geton! from the realms on high 
Canst thou not come and visit earth once more? 
Angel of Light! the world of man explore ; 


Refine his virtue ! fit him for the sky ! 


SONNET. 


Thy palm of conquest still may time defy, 


Still bloom perennial from the days of yore! 
Come! to thy conquered foes at once restore 


The blessing lost of nature’s holiest tie. 


See! in this land of Freedom’s darling choice, 
The pallid parent, deaf to nature’s voice, 

Doom his own offspring to the servile chain! 
Oh! come and conquer! then thy law proclaim, 


And bind the Anglo-Saxon father’s fame, 


Never to sacrifice his child again. 
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A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 


Tue gloom of Life’s departing day 

Is darkening round a royal bed, 
And on a cheek and brow like clay 

There falls that nameless shadow dread, 
Which tells that death draws darkly nigh 


To solve of Life the mystery. 


The chief of Brunswick’s ancient line, 
With fading eye and anxious heart, 

Waitches the sinking sun’s decline, 
And as the shadows come and part, 

Te marks the crimson radiance fall 


Where hang the pictures on the wall. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


There by some skilful limner’s hand 
Was many a foughten field portrayed ; 
There haughty chief and warlike band 
Their strength in feats of arms displayed ; 
And all the pageantry of strife 


Glowed with the coloring of life. 


And days of youth and strength and hope 
Before the dying warrior rose, 

Days when his arm and sword could cope 
With valiant and unnumbered foes ; 

The clash of spears, the trumpet’s note, 


Seemed through the quiet room to float. 


A few brief moments, —and the dreams 


So fraught with power and glory fade ; 


How light his proudest memory seems 
In Truth’s unmoving balance weighed! 

The solemn hour has come at last, 

When Conscience truly notes the past. 


10 
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His wearied mind rejects them all — 
The hurried scenes of years gone by, 
As council board, and banquet hall, 
And battle field before him lie. 
With sickening heart be turns away 


For holier memories to pray. 


And as the deepening twilight pours 
Its shadows through that lonely room, 
That worn and waiting spirit soars 
Above the clouds of night and gloom ; 
Light on those pallid features breaks 


As thus, in broken tones, he speaks. 


** At length the hour of darkness lifts 


Its weight from off my fainting soul, 


- And Peace and Joy, those gracious gifts 


Of God’s free spirit o’er me roll. 
The strife, the sin of years long past, 


Beneath my feet I gladly cast. 





A LESSON FROM HISTORY, 


‘¢ One blest remembrance shall remain 


To pour its light around my way, 


And in the midst of care and pain, 
Its influence shall my spirit stay. 


List, while in few and faltering words 





My voice Christ’s faithfulness records, 


‘Fain would my failing mind recal 
‘The memory of that April day, 
When bound for Worms’s council hall 
The thronging thousands took their way. 
There king and bishop, priest and peer, 


Had come a simple monk to hear. 


“Tn all the pomp of earthly power 
Charles and his courtiers graced the hall, 
While Rome’s proud legate felt that hour 
An earthly empire far too small ; 
A throne, a sceptre, baubles these 


To him who claims St. Peter’s keys. 
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‘“‘T too was there, and through my breast 
A thrill of scornful pity ran, 


As, in his humble vestment drest, 





Uprose one solitary man. 
The lowly monk, the miner’s son, 


Stood forth unaided and alone. 


“ Nor earthly help, nor human aid, 
He needed in that trial hour ; 
Strong in the truth and undismayed, 
He witnessed to that mighty power, 
That fires the lip and nerves the heart 


God’s sternest counsel to impart. 


‘“*] listened and my brain swam round 


At the free fearless words he spoke, 


But as their inmost sense I found, 
A blaze of light upon me broke. 
The pulses of my heart were stirred 


As thit heroic voice I heard. 





A LESSON FROM HISTORY, 


‘¢ He ended, and the crimson flood 


Passed from his cheek and brow away, 


Pale and subdued and calm he stood, 
While wonder, terror, and dismay 


Were marked on every listening face 





That filled the vast and crowded space. 


“On him alone my eyes were turned, 
And as his fainting glance I met, 
My very heart within me burned 
With anxious pity and regret. 
A cup of wine I poured in haste, 


And bade his lip its virtue taste. 


“ He drank; and as he drank, he prayed 
That in the stern and final strife, 
When sins and follies darkly weighed 

Upon my parting hours of life, 
The memory of that act of love 


Might prove a blessing from above. 
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“ That prayer ascended not in vain, — 


ts answer Is the gentle peace 





Unmixed with aught of fear and pain 


; 
| [! In which my spirit waits release.” 


j 
; 


: He finished — and the watchers by 


Felt it were easy thus to die. 

















The shadows of three hundred years 


Divide us from that dying hour, 





3ut still the Saviour’s promise cheers 
All who have strength to prove its power. 
A cup of water in His name 


Shall still His blest remembrance claim. 


Where’er a human voice is heard 

In witness for the true and right, 
Where’er a human heart is stirred 

To mingle in Faith’s glorious fight, 
That voice revere, — that heart sustain ! 


It shall not be to thee in vain. 





THE PLACE TO SPEAK. 


THE PLACE TO SPEAK. 


BY SAMUEL J. MAY. 


There are many who say to me, “ were you 
in a Southern State, it might be well enough for 
you tospeak as you do on the subject of Slavery ; 
but you are speaking to no purpose or a bad 
purpose here, where slavery was long since 
abolished.” I tell such persons, what they 
should know already, that I should not be per- 
mitted to speak at the South, nay, not to live. 
A free man cannot live the other side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. If one, in whose bosom the 
flame of impartial liberty burns brightly, dares 
to descend into that mine of Slavery, where 
millions of human beings are buried alive, toil- 


ing in darkness, he must hold his breath, or the 


fire damps will explode, and tear him limb from 
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limb, or burn him to ashes. He must therefore 





speak for God and humanity here, or nowhere 


in our land. 
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THE MIDDLE COURSE. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE. 


BY JOHN A. COLLINS. 


‘In medio tutissimus ibis.’? 


‘¢ A middle course is the most safe.’ 


THE sentiment here quoted is of heathen gen- 
ealogy, and, as now understood, is worthy of its 
parentage. Well would it have been for us had it 
never been incorporated into the popular Christ- 
ian theory, or made the basis of the popular re- 
publican practice ;— had it only been lodged in 
our museums as a relic for antiquarians to ex- 
amine. Of all men in society who claim and 
secure a respectable standing, those whose prac- 
tice is governed by this principle are the most 


loathsome. They have an instinctive dread of 


moral agitation. The only excitement they 
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ever experience is that of dodging between the 
rain-drops of public opinion. Though, like the 
church at Laodicea, they are neither cold nor 
hot, they make it their business to watch the 
thermometer of the times, that they may an- 
nounce themselves as being at the exact tempe- 
rature it indicates. Right action, with them, 


has no other foundation than the ever-shifting 


sands of expediency. This Jack-a-lanthorn is 


their polar star. When these claim to be re- 
formers, alas, for the prospects of reform. 
Every benevolent enterprise is burdened with 
such, whose stagnant minds, like the dead wa- 
ters of a pool, engender moral disease and death. 
The Anti-slavery enterprise is loaded with such. 
They admit that slavery is a great, very great 
evil,— they exhaust their vocabulary for epi- 
thets to heap upon it; yet they anathematize 
every measure which may be used for its over- 
throw. Between positive good and positive evil, 


between abolition on the one hand and slavery 
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on the other, they raise their hands, as if be- 


tween Scylla and Charybdis, and cry out, 


‘Tn medio tutissimus ibis.” 





Rhode Island, 
Dec. 1. 
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WOMAN AND HER PASTOR. 


I Have come from a scene of such piercing woe, 

That my soul is oppressed, and my heart beats 
low. 

I have seen, I have heard, and it shall not rest 

Like a dream untold in my silent breast ; 

Though a ihousand tongues, were they mine, 
would fail 

To tell the half of that fearful tale ; 

Oh! dark indeed, and of crimson dye, 

The fearful tale of slavery. 

“Cease, cease, for thy nature is too much stirred 

By things which perchance thou hast seen and 
heard ; 

But lisp them not, for it may not be 

That one of gentle mould, like thee, 

Should join the rude and the vulgar throng 


Who so idly rave of abuse and wrong. 


WOMAN AND HER PASTOR. 


Thy voice is too soft to be raised on high ; 
And thy form too fair for the public eye ; 
And much there is, which thy woman’s ear 
Should still, though permitted, refuse to hear. 
And shouldst thou speak, would it ever make 
One task more light, or one fetter break ? 
No; then let thy bosom’s troubled tide 
Be calmed, for thou mayst not — thou canst not 
bide 

Such contest, and ill would it suit with thee 
To conflict with the strong, but go bend thy knee 
At the throne of grace, and in secret pray 
Till the gush of thy feelings shall pass away.” 

[ seek not flattery, and fain would spare, 
The pains thou hast taken to call me fair ; 
For howe’er thy sex may such trifling prize, 
It should hold small place in a woman’s eyes ; 
And a motive more high than the empty praise 
Of a passing hour should direct her ways. 


Thou bidst me pray ; it is well, for there 


Is my tower of strength, and the dread despair, 
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That broods so oft o’er my spirit’s sky, 
Melts down into hope, as | humbly lie 


At the feet of Him, whose unfailing word 





Is pledged that no suppliant shall go unheard. 

3ut, if thou thinkst that a purpose true, 

Or a pure resolve, like the morning dew, 

Can vanish away in that very hour, 

When heaven stoops down with its light and 
power, 

To strengthen the weak for their time of need, 

And to nerve the heart for each holy deed, 

Thou hast strangely erred, and ’t were far more 
meet 

Thou shouldst bid me fly from the mercy seat, 

Than seek to extinguish by faith and prayer 

In my soul, what heaven has enkindled there. 

“Is it true that thy nature can thus resent 
Words kindly said, and so kindly meant ? 
Then terms more strong must be sought to bring 


Thy mind from its fevered wandering. 
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Though it is not for lack of a feeling heart, 
Or a conscience quick that I act such part, 
For my tears are ever in haste to flow, 

And my heart to melt at the tale of woe ; 
jut it is for thy peace, even more than this, 
For thy honor, thy fame, and the happiness, 


Which woman alone in her humbler sphere 





May hope to obtain, or to merit here ; 

Yet bear it in mind that I chide thee not 

Because thou hast mourned o’er the hapless lot 

Of those, who so sadly toi! and sigh 

In their bitter bondage and poverty. 

But how madly vain for thy sex to try, 

In their weak ambition to soar on high 

Above restraint, and at once be free 

From our just control, as the powers that be. 

Though, mark me, I charge not a heart like 
thine, 

With such foolish, sinful, and base design, 


And trust that thou better wilt learn where lies 


The field of thy labors, and sympathies.” 
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I take thy meaning, but stay not now 
To ask of thee when, and where, and how, 
It is mine to speak, or to act, and be 
From censure still and reproaches free. 
Has heaven bestowed a diviner light 
On thy soul than mine, that thou claimest the 
right 
To dictate thus, and instruct me how 
My thoughts to bind, and my soul to bow, 
As if each power, though by heaven bestowed, 
Were unwisely placed in such frail abode ? 
Presumptuous one, in thy daring say, 
Caust thou answer for me, in that awful day, 
When he, who hath suffered for thee and me, 
Shall say to the boasting Pharisee, 
Inasmuch as not to the least of Mine, 
Not unto Me were those works of thine! 
The unerring word of His truth is free, 
And its pages are open to thee and me. 


Let us learn of Him who esteemed it right, 
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To heal, and send on their joyful way, 

The sick and lame on the Sabbath day. 

Has aught so much of Heaven a share, 

That Mercy and Love may not mingle there ? 

Is there aught in the militant church on earth, 

Too pure for deeds of celestial birth ? 

Then far from me be such standard high ; 

I have sought to live, and I hope to die, 

In that narrow path, though its thorns are sore, 
In which my Saviour has trod before. 

Oh! tell me not of a woman’s sphere, 
When from day to day, and from year to year, 
[ see her forced o’er the blood-stain’d soil, 

To the utmost stretch of her strength to toil, 


Not knowing even at the set of sun, 


If the bitterest part of her task be done. 


Talk not to me of a woman’s sphere, 
When the horrid sound I can almost hear 
Of the brutal lash, as it echoes by 

With the wail of the new-born infant’s cry: 


11 
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Say not I am moved by some tale o’erwrought, 


For my knowledge, alas, was more dearly 
bought. 

My eyes have seen, and my ears have heard, 

What the burning pulse of my soul has stirred. 
I have seen her blood gush forth in streams, 

I have heard the sound of her dying screams, 

While the dearest rights of her nature lay 

Like chaff which the zephyr might bear away. 

Shall I close my lips, and in silence wait 

For time or chance, to avert her fate ? 

No. By the free, pure blood that flows 

Through limbs, which no tyrant fetter knows, 

By the solemn vow which I made to heaven, 

When first my heart to its God was given, 

I will raise my voice, I will stretch my hand, 

I will plead her cause with a guilty land. 

And if perchance the chilling frown 

Of oppression’s champion would look me down, 

Or if the cold, ungenerous sneer 


Of a brother man, on my woman’s ear 
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Should fall with its bitter and withering power, 


I will turn me aside in that trying hour, 

And ask my heart which it most should prize, 
Earth’s heartless smiles, and its flatteries, 

Or that heavenly peace, which alone can spring 


From duties performed to the suffering. 


New London, 
Connecticut. 
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HAITI. 
BY MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


** Je renaitrai de mes cendres.”’ 


Tus second American Republic has a histo- 
ry that would fill volumes; and, as the past is 
the parent of the present, some knowledge of 
that history is necessary to a just estimate of the 
position of Haiti as a nation, and to a true un- 
derstanding of the character of its people. Its 
history is a warning—a rebuke —a_ proud, 
triumphal peal of warlike jubilee — oppression’s 
funeral knell. But here is no room for its re- 
sonance. One can only refer to one or two 
absolutely essential particulars. 


All human judgments are but acts of com- 


parison. In forming an opinion of Haiti we 
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must in fairness do as we have done in estimat- 
ing our own national character. We compare 
ourselves with those from whom we are descend- 
ed; and we are thus helped to the solution of 
many a problem and to the better understanding 
of many a fact, We consider the manner of 
life of the generations immediately preceding 
our present race of New Englanders, and we 
are enabled to comprehend the New England 
character — to see the reasons for its peculiar 
excellencies and defects, and therefore to avoid 
undue eulogy or dispraise. 

So we must do in considering the Haitians, if 
we would be wise and just. The frugal, in- 
dustrious, exact, and moral descendant of the 
free puritans must not approach the mingled 
blood of southern Europe and central Africa, 
expecting to find its flow as measured as that 


of his own. For the effects of climate there 


must be great allowance. Divine Providence 


has not laid upon the Haitian that inevitable ne- 
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cessity to labor, which, in the process of ages, 








: 
| makes the character of a people so enterprising 
and so strong. His pilgrim fathers were the 
Buccaneers. Of course no scions of courtly 
and refined nobility accompanied them in deep 
devotion to religious freedom to the new clime, 
to be the mothers of the future race. For many 
years there were no women at all to help onward 
that settlement on the northern coast of the then 


island of St. Domingo, which was the terror of 






Spanish America. When at length, the fres- 












booters were assured of a foothold, women of 
the most despicable Parisian class were sent 
out, and, “to encourage industry and prevent 
quarrels,” as the first historians say, they were 


sold to the colonists,* for a term of years. 


* The Banns of this sort of marriage were made by the Bucca- 
neers as follows: “I take thee without knowing or caring whence 
thou art. If any body from whence thou comest would have had 
thee, thou wouldst not have come in quest of me. But that does 


not signify. I do not ask account of thee for thy past conduct, be- 
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A century after, when the plunderers had be- 
come planters, and had found their way to the 
coast of Africa for laborers, another motive 
strengthened the hereditary prejudice against 
marriage. ‘The Parisian, who had been tempted 
hither as to a miser’s and to a sensualist’s para- 
dise at once, left his wife and family in France, 
and supplied their place by some beautiful 
slave, despising her caste and color, yet dread- 
ing that she might not share his feeling of con- 


tempt. Thus originated the jealous fierceness 


which edged the scorn of the white colonist, and 


thus freedom and slavery have both contributed 


to the licentiousness which is the grand sin of 


cause I have no right to be offended at it, at the time when thou 
wast at liberty to behave well or iil at thine own pleasure. 1 need 
not be ashamed of anything thou wast guilty of, when thou didst not 
belong tome. Give me only thy word for the future —I acquit thee 
of the past.” Then striking his musket he added, “this will 
revenge me of thy breach of faith. ‘Though thou shouldst prove 


false, this will certainly be true to my aim.” 
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the French part of the Island. The Spanish 
part, though the form of marriage is more gen- 
eral there, can hardly lay claim to superior vir- 
tue. It is only characterized by greater hypoc- 
risy. Comparing in this respect the mass of the 
inhabitants with those of New England, ap- 
pearances are greatly to their disadvantage. 
Comparing them in the same manner with the 
Southern States, the comparison is greatly in 
their favor. M. Monteil, a highly intelligent 
Parisian, who has been travelling for ten years 
n South America, and whose travels will proba- 
bly be soon published, assures me that Haiti is far 
in advance of any South American State in civ- 
ilization; and that the Haitian city of the Cape, 
is in a superior moral condition to the French 
city of Paris. The educated Haitian, no less 
than the foreign observer, is liable to form a 
wrong estimate of his own people, and under- 
value the progress they have made, unless he care- 


fully surveys the point from which they started. 
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France and Spain have lost their foothold 
in this most beautiful land —this Queen of 


the Antilles, as they were fond of calling it 


when it was their own ; but their impress is strong 


upon the people, who are but slightly modified 
Frenchmen and Spaniards. By their color only 
they hold to Africa. Their birth and languages 
make them European and American. Whata 
shock to the tyrant— what joyful triumph to 
the lovers of Freedom does their possession of 
this island give! I cannot express the satisfac- 
tion with which I look upon its unequalled beauty, 
and think of it as the home, the possession, the 
heritage of a people so unjustly despised, and so 
cruelly oppressed, as are these children of the 
Sun among the pale Americans. 

I shall never lose the impression of its splen- 
did beauty, as we approached it from the North, 
having left behind us the low-lying shores of 
iron-bound New England, covered with their 


January snows. A whole day we sailed against 
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its blue mountains, after having caught the first 





sight of them, as of distant clouds, from the 


deck. 





Nearer and nearer we came and more 


and more beautiful it grew — higher and higher 






















in stature— deeper and deeper in coloring 
it stood before us;—the giant Cape, in all 
its grandeur and its beauty. But one loses 
the idea of the grand as one looks upon it, 
so clothed with loveliness, —‘* an island of the 


blest.” 


As we slowly floated towards it before a four- 





knot breeze, watching its blue darken into pur- 
ple, and its purple, gradually roughening, be- 
come flecked with vivid green, new mountain 
peaks and islands on either hand became visible, 
as if the coming paradise were spreading abroad 
its arms to receive us. ‘The ocean, too, took 
tints new and beautiful as we neared the shore, 
growing of an emerald green in its clearness, 
except where shadows of purple stretched like 


bars, far across its surface, to where it seemed 
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almost to wash the inland mountains, at whose 
foot, and actually touching it, lies that fertile plain 


of the Cape of an extent and fertility that would 


supply New England with coffee and sugar if 


under cultivation. In front of all stand the eternal 
guardians of the harbor, protecting it from the 
violence of the ocean, and making foreign inva- 
sion more difficult ; —those sunken rocks or reefs 
all of the rich and valued coral, a single branch 
of which those, who come to our Anti-slavery 
Fair, look upon with admiration. Over these 
wonderful rocks the water breaks white at fre- 
quent intervals, with an effect to the eye like the 
manes of giant horses,—to the ear like the 
roar of an impatient populace. On all this the 
citadel of Christophe, crowning the _loftiest 
mountain-top of the more distant chain, looks 
down from its blue distance, shaming those who 
say that the black man has no genius. This 
kingly-minded man, the Napoleon, or rather the 


Peter the Great of Haiti, had that loftiest genius 
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— the power to discover and avail himself of 
the ability of others. Unfortunately, like Na- 
poleon and Peter, his tyranny equalled his 
genius. 

And now, as we swing nearer, show the 
masts of shipping bearing the flags of every 
European and American nation, and behind 
them shoots up from the plain the noble palm, 
—that token of the tropics. And now the 
town itself,—the old Cape-Francais, — the 
Cape-Henry of the fleeting monarchy, the present 
Cape-Haitien, starts into visibility round the base 
of the foremost mountain. Repeatedly destroyed, 
as far as its buildings of fire-proof brick and 
stone could be so, by the storm of civil war, it 
has been as often rebuilt, and is now so far re- 
stored as to leave on the eye, that sees it from 
the water, no images of desolation, but those 
few crumbling arches and that roofless masonry 


that lend an added charm to the scene of beau- 


ty by suggesting the associations of a splendid 


past. 
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And one’s reminiscences even of tyranny are 


unmingled with aught save pity, as 


«Each crumbling arch, each fallen stone 


Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 


Here are no wharves, vexing the * Longsstep- 
ping” billows; (old Hesiod must have been 
well acquainted with sea-nymphs to have charac- 
terized them so happily,) but the town runs a 
mile and three quarters along the water’s edge, 
faced in part by a stone batilement, which in 
peace is a delightful promenade, and in war a 
platform for cannon. From beneath this you 
see a silver thread which seems to join the city 
to the sea. It is the outlet of those bright 
mountain-streams, which, after supplying the 
public fountains, thus pour their riches into the 
water-casks of New England top-sail schooners, 
and the tanks of British packets; and whose 
springs the inhabitants will poison, at the first gun- 


fire of invasion, as they retreat into the moun- 


tains, leaving their blazing cities behind them. 
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How lovely are the dwellings notched into the 
mountain-side, a thousand feet above the thin 
blue smoke of the city. No coal or wet wood 
are burnt here,—the very charcoal smoke 
seems to obey the law of the spirit of beauty, 
and hides no aloe or acacia-tree overrun with 
convolvulus and passion-flower, of all that rich 
growth that so thickly clothes the mountain. 
The whole scene seems Faéry; or rather it 
enters now into our hearts to conceive how 
“the verdurous wall of Paradise upsprung.” 
The soft splendors of the tropical skies, the 
genial airs, that seem from whatever point they 
blow to come straight from heaven, bearing 
healing, — this emerald and amethyst sea, — 
these hills that look fit haunt of angels, — how 


joyfully the soul receives their bright impres- 


sions, made brighter still by the thought, that 


here, too, is the dwelling of Freepom ; which 
even to earth’s most desolate places “ is as the 


sun of the sea, the mountain, and the air.” 
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At the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, Spain ac- 
knowledged the claim of the French to the 
western part, which the Buccaneers had settled, 
and from that day to this, the island has been 
spoken of as French Part and Spanish Part. 
The French were aware of the importance of 
this cession of the most fertile part of the island. 
They formed companies to extend its cultivation 
and increase its population. The slave-trade 
went briskly on. All was activity and enter- 
prise. The French were lively asa brood of 
serpents in spring. ‘The Spaniards, having glut- 
ted themselves with the destruction of the whole 
aboriginal race, were torpid, as if benumbed 
by winter. All the old Spanish writers speak 
of the difference between the twodivisions of the 
island, and attribute the prosperity of the French 
to the slave-trade. Isabella had done all in her 


power to prevent slavery ; and so a shadow of 


disrepute rested upon it in the Spanish part. 


Then a quarrel sprung up between the followers 
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of St. Dominic and St. Francis, which was bet- 


ter founded than the generality of religious quar. 





rels, for it was about the nature of slavery, 





The Spanish Saint, Dominic, was made to throw 
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his influence against slavery ; while St. Francis, 
the favorite French Saint, was declared by his 
followers to be clearly of opinion, that the whole 
traffic and system was religious. So the Span- 
ish part languished for want of labor, while, for 
a hundred years longer, the French part was as 
prosperous as sin could make it. ‘The emblem 
of the land, now the royal palm, or tree of Lib- 
erty, might then have been the Psalmist’s green 
bay tree. They planted —they builded — they 
sent whole fleets of merchandise to France — 
the fruit of compulsory labor. They staked out 
the vast luxuriant plains into habitations, and 
the nobility of France, who owned them, named 
them after their own names. They made tem- 


porary establishments on the coast of Africa, 


and encouraged the same process in every other 
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nation, buying up the imprisoned inhabitants of 
whole villages, and transporting them to their 
own habitations, They could buy a cargo of 
human beings, and pay for them out of the next 
year’s crop the cargo would raise. The conti- 
nent of Europe rung with the noise of their ex- 
ulting prosperity. Their St. Domingo was a 
garden. Cities were built up with beautiful 
regularity. On every estate noble piles of build- 
ings were raised. ‘The reign of the magnifi- 
cent Louis the Fourteenth was illustrated here, 
as wellas in France, by the architects of the 
planters. ‘The rich red earth abounded on every 
plantation, and the work of the French slave, 
like that of the Egyptian, often lay much in the 
making of bricks. A thousand able-bodied men 
wrought on the cane fields of Gallifet, now own- 


ed by a friend of ours, a merchant of the Cape, 


whose high intelligence the merchant of any 


other land would find it difficult to overlook, be- 
cause of his color. We passed a week at his 


12 
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friendly mansion, and rejoiced in the new order 
of things, by which he finds it difficult to pro- 
cure sixty laborers under the code rural. The 
old dungeons of these estates are useless — the 
chains and the scourges lie mouldering on their 
deserted floors, only brought forth occasionally 
from their long obscurity, to prove the horrors 
of the Frenchman’s yoke. There is no other 
witness of the toils and sufferings of that period. 
Those sufferers were brought dumb from Afri- 
ca; and if they died by thousands under the 
lash that compelled their vast toils, or the ava- 
rice that grudged them the needful plantain- 
field, they were replaced by fresh thousands, 
and none of them were skilled in the learning 
of their conquerors, so as to be able to chroni- 
cle the tale. They were the victims of avarice 
and lust, as are the slaves of our sister States of 
the South this day. And then, and there, as 


now at the South the reckless youth, who wan- 


tonly caused his slave to be scourged to labor 
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till he died, and seized his wife or daughter for 
the gratification of a savage licentiousness, 
would feel a touch of humanity when he looked 
upon his child, and would provide for its free- 
dom and livelihood. He could not degrade him- 
self to marry the slave mother, but he educated 
and portioned the son and daughter. Three 
generations of brilliant prosperity, as it was 
called, went on thus, and the third was 
the most guilty and the most prosperous of 
all. The mixed race thus sprung up, as it is 
now doing at the South, numerous and hated, 
attracting, yet repelled, — often educated, yet 
shut out from all the prizes of life, — rich, yet 
despised — free, yet oppressed, —the sons of 
whites, yet unacknowledged in civil and social 
existence — the sons of blacks, yet aspiring to 
a more honorable position, and therefore 


ashamed of their parental stock ;— ever in a 


false position, and suffering all the agonies of a 


wounded spirit, as their African progenitors had 
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done the no less intense tortures of the body. 
Their wealth often enabled them to vie with 
their European parents in vice and magnifi- 
cence, but they might not be priests or lawyers, 
physicians or schoolmasters, or exercise any 
honorable employ. The law struck off the hand 
of the richest man of color that was raised 
against a white of the lowest condition, while 
the assailing white would only be punished with 
a slight fine. Upon this some of our South- 
ern States improve in severity, making the 
offence, on the part of the man of color, death. 

The year 1789 witnessed in St. Domingo what 
the year 1842 witnesses in our own land; a 
mixture of princely magnificence, sustained by 
rigorous bondage, — of pomp and festivity with 
unutterable suffering, — of all that the world has 
to show of prosperity and of misery, in their 
greatest extremes. : 

But the halo of this atorld’s glory obscures the 


real forms of things, and so dazzles the eye, 
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that even their most fearful outlines take a touch 
of the false splendor, that deludes the judgment 
of the beholder, and destroys the foresight that 
is given to all for the direction of their course. 

An undazzled eye could not have failed to 
foresee that four hundred thousand slaves, 
ten thousand masters, and forty thousand free 
men of color, as a torch to light the pile, 
must soon exhibit conflagration. These fated 
men had not even the foresight of our 
Southrons, to forbid a foreign slave trade and 
seek a temporary safety-valve by devising a 
colonization society, and modifying their laws, 
so as to force away their free colored progeny 
But our farthest sighted Southrons fail to per- 
ceive that all their pains-taking with Liberia 
does but keep the fast-creeping flame for an 
hour from their thresholds. 

Little was it in your day, oh doomed ten thou- 


sand of St. Domingo, that your funeral pyre 


was made of things so precious! Heap up your 
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possessions high upon your three thousand plan- 
tations of cane, coffee, cotton, indigo, cocoa, 
with all their superincumbent weight of palace- 
dwellings, distilleries, slave-barracks, refining- 
houses, sugar-mills, and great aqueducts ; — 
your lime-kilns, your brick-yards, and your pot- 
teries — your tanneries and your great herds of 
horses and horned cattle — your four hundred 
and fifty thousand human cattle, the valuation of 
the whole of which will not go in hundreds of 
millions. No:—one billion four hundred 
and eighty seven millions eight hundred and 
forty thousand is its valuation, all told in livres 
of colonial currency. You pile it up with ex- 
ultation, sons of that island, queen of the An- 
tilles. Just so bound the haughtiest hearts of 
Charleston, and Savannah, and New Orleans, 


when the cotton-crop and the cane-crop mount 


highest! Oh, blinded by pride and sin ;—it is 


but the readier for the flames ! They foresaw 


nothing the very hour before their destruction. 
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But the thoughtful observer saw their end then 
as clearly as he does that of the Southern Re- 
publics this day. Before them also, by the 
everlasting order of the universe, lies the same 
termination, unless they repent. An everlasting 
note of warning to the South is the fate of St. 
Domingo. Other voices are vouchsafed to her 
too, but the voice of conscience once stifled — 
can the human soul be awakened by any other? 
* * * * * * * 

‘** Why have you been so many years in restor- 
ing the Cape? a city which under the French 
had eighteen thousand inhabitants, and is now 
only half rebuilt and has but nine thousand ? ” — 
is the question speered at the people of Haiti 
by stray Englishmen, Germans, and Americans, 
who pass them by. ‘ Because,” might the peo- 


ple reply, ** we were, when we destroyed this 


city,a horde of doubly barbarized barbarians, 


whom oppression had made mad, as it will even 


a wise man; and we have had an education to 
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gain, a government to establish, and the weap- 
on has been more in our hand than the building 
tools. We had one splendid and most nobly 
endowed soul among us, whose one thought it 
was to keep secure and bright the chain of 
friendly intercourse between us and France, 
while he cast away the chain of bondage. He 
saw how long our fair ‘land of mountains,’ as 
the first ancient people named her, must be in 
rising from her ashes, if once the flame of 
bloody revolt passed over her, and dried up and 
cut off the sources of improvement and civili- 
zation. But the French misunderstood Tous- 
saint. We, his own people, misunderstood him, 
and he perished as all such mediators do, in 
the attempt to reconcile the selfish, the treache- 
rous, and tyrannical with the wronged and the 
simple-hearted. His deliberate w isdom was not 


visible to our bodily eye, but even to that out- 


ward sense the French treachery was plain, and 


our souls rose up against it. ‘The tyrant would 
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fain force even history to his ends. But he 
strives in vain to make ours serve his purposes. 
We rose against intolerable bondage, after hav- 
ing seen our children broken alive on the 
wheel, in the place d’armes yonder, because 
they claimed to be men like others. Shall any 
man, who means to draw the sword for his own 
and his children’s life and liberty, dare to blame 
the deed? Embarrassed by their foreign re- 
lations, our tyrants yielded to the stress of cir- 
cumstances and gave us a sort of Freedom. 
Eight years we enjoyed it, and then, to pur- 
chase of England the freedom of their blocka- 
ded ports, they consented to quench again that 
flame of Liberty, which she feared might spread 
to her West Indian possessions. They strove 
to accomplish it in vain. Without knowledge, 


save the knowledge of our mountain fastnesses, 


without discipline or arms— save the barrel- 


hoops of our Masters ground into Sabres, or 


the iron bars of their splendid gate-ways 
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sharpened to spear-heads, and with the in- 
stinct of freedom alone to aid us against the 
world, we attained our nationality through 
rivers of blood. Was not this a process to 
make us seek a bloody redress for the slight- 
est injuries among ourselves, after the attain- 
ment of our object? Is not civil war a pro- 
cess to scatter all those feelings of security and 
peace, under the influence of which only willa 
man till and plant and build? Situated as we 
have been, with enmity without and uncertainty 
and ignorance within, is it not the true wonder, 
that a single dwelling has been rebuilded? Or 
that a single field, trebly scathed as ours have 
been by battle, should have been reclaimed by 
agriculture? Or that the strong associations of 


regularity and labor with slavery should not have 


utterly prevented the organization of govern- 


ment and the return of industry ? That under 
such circumstances as ours, we should have won 


freedom and independence from one of the most 
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powerful of European nations, and overleaping 
feudalism and monarchy, those customary stages 
between personal slavery and civil freedom, 
should have founded a republic of which ‘to 
do unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us,’ and that slavery be forever abolished, 
are the constitutional maxims, and in which the 
people are directly represented, — to have done 
thus much (might not this people say) is it not 
somewhat ? How many centuries was it before 
England had the shadow of a parliament? 
The standing Haitian apology —‘ nous sommes 


jeunes,’ — may properly stand a few centuries 


yet, as nations reckon theirages. We have laid the 


moral foundations of a great nation. Do you ask 
for steam-boats and manufactures and white sugar 
also? Remember we were not like the colo- 
nists of New England, — at the climax of civil- 
ization, and with little else to do but carry it 
forward. We cannot show you white sugar, be- 


cause if men can choose their occupations, the 
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severe, complicated sugar-making is one that a 
man, who can live and get rich, if he chooses, by 
the facile tobacco-planting, will not adopt. In- 
stead of the thousand-handed gangs of former 
days, each man now sits down upon his own 
four-acre lot and raises coffee. Ourselves and 
our fathers were kept in brutal ignorance, lest we 
should become too wise for the yoke. Our chil- 
dren are not growing up thus. There are twelve 
schools at the Cape and fifteen at Port-au-Prince ; 
and we hoard the fruit of our toil, that we may 
give our children the advantages of foreign trav- 
el. When they come upon the stage qualified 
for life, and when labor and slavery shall be 
wholly dissociated in the minds of our people, 


we may be able to show you the products which 


come but from forced labor or extensive mutual 


aid. When we trampled on the former system, 
we did it with a violence which incapacitated us 
for the adoption of the latter. Our children 
will show you a noble edifice, which we men of 


blood were not worthy to build. 
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We must live out our lives under that mili- 
tary yoke, which we took up to help us in 
breaking our slavish one. Comfort yourselves, 
you who care for Haiti when you hear rumors 
of revolt and disorder. Probably they will be 
false, for, as you have seen, the Haitian is 
gentle and peaceful. If true, whatthen? They 
are the triumphs of liberalism, for as you have 
seen, all our tendencies are onward. Do you 
doubt the intelligence of our government? 
Read Boyer’s proclamations, Inginac’s ‘ Etren- 
nes a mes concitoyens ;* or the reports of our 
various commissions. Do you say that our 
government is not true to the principles of our 
constitution? Show us the government, that is 
more so. The freest government yields to the 
tyrant, Expediency. Do you feel disposed to 
taunt us because we are behind our Sister Re- 


public of the continent? Consider how few 


advantages we are allowed in the race. When 


she hears of the progress of other nations in the 
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arts of life and in the path of civilization, she 
can open wide her gates to the artisan and the 
philosopher, without the fear of finding that the 
guests are enemies. She can send her sons 
abroad to study stupendous public works and 
national improvements, without exposing them to 
ignominy or danger. No deadly prejudice pre- 
vents the interchange of benefits. But we must 
close our doors against the knowledge, that can 
only enter with those, who think habitually of 
the man of color as a slave, and not as a 
pupil. 

*Aucun blanc, quelle que soit sa nation, ne 
pourra mettre les pieds sur ce territoire a titre de 
maitre ou de proprietaire.* This is what will 
make our progress as a nation as slow as that 


of France or England during those earlier times, 


when they took no lessons from without. Until 


the white man’s heart changes towards our 


* Constitution d’Haiti, tit. ler, art. 38eme. 
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race, attrition with his hard and tyrannous na- 


ture will but crush and rend,— not polish us. 


Until that time his presence among us is not 


improvement but destruction.” 

Eastward from the Cape as one penetrates 
into the island, the stronger grows the united 
charm of beauty in the clime, and of hos 
pitality in the people. How many of its 
charming landscapes and family-pieces I shall 
always remember! the good peasants at quar- 
tier Morin and Limonade who so kindly enter- 
tained us with their steaming coffee and naive 
conversation, telling us all we wanted to know 
about their habits of mind and of life ;—how 
carefully they slung our hammocks, and spread 
a rush-mat over our saddles on the earth-floor, 
if we should prefer a steadier pillow ;— with 
what interest they inquired if we had left chil- 


dren behind us “au continent; ” 


how softly 
they stepped through the apartment to gratify 


their curiosity with a look at the white people 
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as they slept, unsuspecting that we too were 





gratifying ours by looking through our half- 
closed eyes, and taking the marks and num- 


bers of the rustic ménage. 








How brightly gleamed over us those strange 
Southern Heavens, as we mounted at midnight, 
and keeping the southern cross over our right 
shoulder, pushed on over plain and through river 
till day break! How suddenly rushed the day 
upon us as we rode, lighting up the Savanna 
Larga, with its rich clumps of trees, so like the 
smoothest park-scenery of England, and show- 
ing, at distant intervals, the belted and sworded 
herdsman or laborer galloping across, greeting 


us with a courteous *“* buenos dias” which 








spoke his Spanish ancestry, and raised in our 


imaginations a vision of “old Castile and Arra- 
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Then the little paradise of Escalente, spotted 
with shining cattle, and shaded with great tam- 


arind trees, putting one in mind of the plain of 
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Mamre; and where, as the people sat round 


their doors at night-fall, 


‘“‘ Depainted seemed the patriarchal age, 


What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land! ”’ 


The illusion was dispelled by the kind offer of a 


cigar, which I accepted as a kindness, though 


I suspect it would have been a matter of great 
astonishment to the youth, who offered it, to have 
learned that there was a sefiora on earth to 
whom it could be unacceptable for itself alone. 

I must hasten by Santiago,a city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, where we passed a month, and 
learned much about laws, manners, morals, cus- 
toms, &c., though not without a tribute to the 
refinement, courtesy and intelligence, we found 
there, and the general air of comfort and happi- 
ness observable in the whole people. 

There are but few whites in the island. Since 
1822, the date of the union of the Spanish part 
with the Republic, (a union effected, as Boyer’s 
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proclamation upon the occasion exultingly de- 
clares, without the shedding of a drop of blood 
ora tear,) they have been emigrating to Spain, 
Cuba, or South America, till now, one can 
almost count them on one’s fingers. 

We were glad to have witnessed the fine 
cultivation between Santiago and Moca. Great 
tabacco and plantain fields, neat cottages and 
habitations, from which the evening lamp 
gleamed pleasantly aeross the way, reminding 
us of home,—the plain before them covered 
with hundreds of the tall palmiste trees, and the 
hills behind, relieved against the blue, overtop- 
ping mountains, all that we saw filled the mind 
with happy images. On Palm-sunday we made a 
short excursion, still farther inland, and on our 
return to the house of the excellent old com- 
mandant of Moca, Medard Mathieu, whose 
pride in the prosperity of the place, and whose 


untiring hospitality, we remember with so much 


pleasure and gratitude, we fell into conversation 
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with him and the préposé, Charles Brieux, upon 
the condition of the island. “I thought of 
you,” said the latter, “‘ during mass this morn- 
ing, and wished you had been present. Though 
you might not have entered into it as a 
religious service, | am sure you would have 
been gratified with the appearance of the peo- 
ple. From their tasteful dress and kind and 
graceful manners, you would not have failed to 
draw just inferences as to their abundant means 
of livelihood, and the peace and happiness in 
which they live.” We had met the same popu- 
lation as we went, with their palm-branches over 
their shoulders, spurring their horses up the 
steep bridle-path to the church, the white mantil- 
las of the women streaming back in the wind, 
showing the roses in their straight black hair, 
(when it is not straight they wear the gay mad- 


rass,) the satin shoe and silk stocking of some, 


compelling observation, and the neatness and 


taste of all, secured admiration ; and we had not 
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failed to draw the desired inference. ‘ Suffer me 
to inquire,” said he, “if one among the numbers 
you met on your journey, looked at you as if he 
thought you had no business here. Were not 
all courteous and obliging and anxious to aid you, 
whenever you needed aid, and seemingly un- 
conscious that your epiderme was unlike their 
own?” We gratefully bore testimony to the 
fact. ‘ Pardon me,” said he, “‘ for the inquiry, 
and also for begging you to remember it, when- 
ever in your own country, you see a Haitian 


struggling with all the disadvantages that preju- 


dice throws in his way.” It may be imagined 


that it was with satisfaction that we assured him 
that we had no need to feel ashamed to receive 
the kindness, which all we met in Haiti, from the 
richest to the poorest, had offered us as stran- 
gers; for, that we were, at that moment, actu- 
ally identified with the proscribed race by our 
disregard of the prejudices of our fellow-citi- 


zens; and our friend expressed great satisfac- 
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tion that there existed exceptions to the general 
wrong feeling in the United States. 

On leaving Moca, as we advanced, the trees 
grew heavier and taller. We were penetrating 
directly into the heart of the island, the central 
chain of Cibao looming high in the southwest 
distance. 

“This forest,” we said, “remains evidently 
just as it was when Columbus first struck across 
its solitude from Caracole or Isabelique. These 
giant trees, the mighty ceybas, the trunks of 
which make canoes that will hold fifty men, 
these palmistes, sixty feet high before you reach 
the foliage, which grow straight upward, side by 
side, so closely that it seems at first as if your 
horse could not force an entrance, — just so this 
unbroken forest met Columbus.” But not only 
was the way impeded by trees; the ground un- 
der foot became rough and stony. At what 


sports has nature been playing here, in past 


ages, that there are so many rolling stones? 
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Has some river changed its bed? this is com- 
mon enough with the rivers of Haiti. Grand 
Riviere at the Cape has done so since the revo- 
lution, and left the arches of the aqueduct, 
that once watered seven plantations, herb-cov- 
ered and dry, of no value but to the landscape 
painter. 

But these are not all stones, we ascertain as 
we are speculating upon the causes of the 
strange appearance; there are moss-covered 
bricks among them; and ‘voila l’eglise de la 
Vega Real!” cries our pion, as its massive 
arches are imperfectly seen through the wood 
that overgrows them. ‘ La-bas, vous voyez 
le fort qu’a battu Christophe Colomb, et derriére 
etait sa maison!” Not these then the trees 


that met the eye of Columbus. Vast and ma- 


jestic as they are, they have overgrown his city 


of Conception de la Vega, since the earthquake 
that prostrated it. This, then, is that Royal 
Vega, whose fort he built in 1495. He was 
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not the first who had broken the stillness of 
this solitude. A numerous people had planted 


themselves in this immense plain, which as we 


saw it stretching away for two and _ thirty 


leagues, with its forest tops moving like a 
wind-swept sea, far below the eye that views it 
from the mountain of Santo Cerro, and the 
cloud-shadows chasing each other over its vast 
arena till they are lost in the ocean-like blue of 
the far extremity, took sueh forcible hold of 
our admiration. The name only remains of 
that kingdom, that here met the proud, aston- 
ished glance of Columbus, though its inhabitants 
were then more in number than now are to be 
found in the whole isle. Maguwa was its name ; 
and just here, where the fort was built in such 
solid masonry that an earthquake has not de- 
stroyed it, dwelt Guarionex, the Cacique of the 
kingdom of the plain. His choice of a dwelling 
was a goodly one in the eyes of the Spaniards, 


and they made it their own “ in the name of God 
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and for the honor of the Christian religion ;” 
and the massive walls of the church still stand 
hard by the fortress. Great heaps of the dis- 
jointed brick-work lie around, which once form- 
ed the sides, but the front is almost entire. 
Within and without are giant palms, bound to- 
gether by the serpent-like vegetation of the trop- 
ics, which still continues to grow, so that time, 
for the next century, will strengthen rather than 
efface the ruins. From the branches of these 
trees the parasite fingers have reached down- 
ward, till they felt the ground, and thence, tak- 
ing root, have ascended again, in such a sort, 
that the tree and the huge vines together encir- 
cle the clocher, almost hiding it from the view. 
From these very portals swelled the notes of 
the first grand mass that the new world ever 
heard. Just there, methinks, where the pool of 
stagnant water lies, within the wall, stood the 


high altar, where Bartholomew de las Casas 


displayed that “ cathedral’d pomp of prayer.” 
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High curled the incense-smoke, as the white 
stoled enfans du chceur swung their censers. 
And here, by the chancel, stood the proud, pale 
Christopher, inwardly triumphing over the gran- 
dees of Spain, that gather round him, as the 
post of honor during the imposing service. 
These are they whom the thirst for gold has 
drawn into the scheme of profit, which they 
scorned when it was but a noble thought in em- 
bryo. Half-cracked, you said his brain was! 
Court-puppets! You stupid seven and twenty 
quartered De Castros, or whatever your names 
are! ’tis through such cracks as these, that the 
light from a higher world than this gold-dust-hunt- 
ing one you live in bursts through! ‘* Two hun- 
dred and forty thousand crowns’ worth of gold last 
year, from yonder Cibao!” thought the many- 
quartered Castilians. ‘ A new world to Cas- 
tile and Leon!”’ thought the high-souled Geno- 
ese; — “a jewel, that shall well replace those 
14 
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that Isabella bartered from her regal coronet to 
send forth my slender armament!” 

Sixty years, and the earthquake came, and 
left the city of the royal Vega, as we see it 
now, save the trees. Two hundred and fifty 
years more and this jewel was -reft from the 
crown of Spain by the procession of events. 
Kings must lay aside their coronets. Each man 
has discovered that he too is a king, — nothing 
less. And amid deep mourning for pride of birth, 
and pomp of chivalry, and sentimentality of loyal- 
ty —(of which none, I feel, more truly under- 
stand the charm, than the ultra radical, upon 
conviction,) — kings have faded into pale phan- 
toms before the uprising people. Woman, too, 
woe the while—each here in Haiti rushes to 
the field of labor, with whatever masculine imple- 
ment lies nearest at hand. Is she not ashamed ? 
Why should she be? She keeps house, 
shop, herds, or farms, as her occasions require, 


like any other body. The laws of the republic 
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uphold her in it. “It is well done, and fitting 


for a princess!” she would exclaim, had she 
reading and writing enough. But she feels it, 
all the same; and the Haitian priesthood, if it 
ever were contrary-minded, has long ago chang- 
ed its mind ; for to the priesthood it did not fail 
clearly to appear that where war has left seven- 
teen women to one man, as was the case in the 
northern part of Haiti, the women must show 
themselves brave men, or there will be no tythes. 

The three millions of the harmless red people 
have entirely disappeared in the march of ages. 
Only a trace of them remains on a few counte- 
nances in the interior, They are superseded 
by that mixture of Norman, Gothic, Arabic, and 
Moresque, which calls itself French and Span- 
ish, with the blood of Central Africa. The 
chivalric manners of one, and the gentle ones 
of the other line of progenitors have descended 
unchanged amid slavery and war. Although 


deprived of collision with more advanced peo- 
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ple, which operates so unfavorably upon their 


prospects for the future, they have, in the most 


complete, majestic, and philosophic of the Euro- 
pean languages, a key to the riches of the past.* 
With their schools, and their newspapers, their 
amateur dramatic representations, their increas- 
ing civil, and their decreasing military reliance, 
their growing industry, and enterprise,t their 
orderly cities, and their safe and quiet country, 
they are showing, what a magic is “ Liberty 


AnD Equatity” for the creation of nations. 


* The French spoken among the peasantry, the Creole, as it is 


called, is a corrupted Patois; but the Spanish is far purer: while, 


by the cultivated portion of the people, both are well spoken. 
t Proposals for the formation of a Steamboat Company have just 


been issued. 

















